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Herter, Taft to Address Conference 


With plans complete for the National 
Conference on Government at Memphis 
November 11-14, advance reservations 
indicated a large attendance. 

Leaders in business, government and 
civic affairs from all parts of the coun- 
try were preparing to attend the 62nd 
annual gathering of its kind called by 
the National Municipal League. 

Among the more than 150 speakers 
and panel members listed on the four- 
day program are (pictured above): 

Governor Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts, who will address the 
annual dinner on “New Horizons for 
the States.” 

George H. Gallup, League president 
and public opinion polster, who will 
speak at the opening luncheon. 

Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati 
and Mayor Leo P. Carlin of Newark, 
New Jersey, who will speak on effective 
city government. 

Luther H. Gulick, president, Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, who will 
make the address opening a session on 
the state’s role in helping to meet the 
problems of metropolitan areas. 


Reservations 
Hotel reservations should be 
made directly with the Hotel 
Peabody, Conference headquar- 


ters. Those planning to attend 
should mention attendance at the 
National Conference on Govern- 
ment in order to get a reserved 


room. 


Morgan Slated 


for Presidency 
Cecil Morgan, chairman of _ the 

League's governing Council, has been 

nominated for president to succeed 

George Gallup, who has served in that 

capacity for the last three years. 

Mr. Morgan, 


who is executive 
assistant to the 
chairman of the 


Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jer- 
sey, has been ac- 
tive in the League 


for years as a 
member of the 
Council, regional 


Cecil Morgan 


vice president and 
as chairman of committees. 

He was chairman of the Survey Com- 
mittee which revised the League's con- 
stitution and currently is chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations. 

In addition to his business career, 
Mr. Morgan has served in both the 
upper and lower houses of the Louisiana 
legislature, as district judge, United 
States commissioner and member of the 
Louisiana Civil Service Commission. He 
was a leader of the Baton Rouge city- 
parish consolidation movement. 

While in the legislature, he took a 
leading part in the attempted impeach- 
ment of Huey P. Long, having precipi- 
tated that move by the introduction of 
(Continued on page 524) 
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22 All-America Finalists Picked 


Twenty-two finalists in the 1956 All- 
America Cities Awards contest, spread 
from Alaska to New Mexico and from 
Vermont to California, have been se- 
lected from a large number of entries 
and will send spokesmen to the National 
Conference on Government in Memphis 
to present their cases before a jury No- 
vember 12 and 13. 

The finalist cities were selected by the 
Screening Committee, aided by other 
authorities on public affairs, for intelli- 
gent and concerted citizen action lead- 
ing to some major accomplishments or 
the solution of some tough problem of 
community-wide significance. 

The jury, headed by Dr. George Gal- 
lup, director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion and president of the 
National Municipal League, will select 
eleven winners which wil! be announced 
the first of the year in the Review and 
in Look magazine, after verification of 
the claims of the winners. Look co- 
sponsors the contest, which was origi- 
nated by the League in 1949 at its St. 
Paul Conference. 


Screening Committee at work in League's 
Osborn Room picking finalists in All-America 
Cities contest are, left to right, standing: Joseph 
J. Eley, executive director, Effective Citizens 
Organization; Thomas R. Shepard, Jr., assistant 
to publisher, “Look”; seated, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Jr.. director, New York Board of Trade; Richard 
8. Childs, chairman; and Mrs. Edith Welty, 


former mayor, Yonkers, New York. 


The 1956 Finalists 


Altus, Oklahoma 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Bloomington, Minnesota 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Denver, Colorado 
Duluth, Minnesota 

El Campo, Texas 
Elgin, Illinois 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Laurinburg, North Carolina 
Oakland, California 
Oskaloosa, lowa 

Park Ridge, Illinois 
Prescott, Arizona 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Springfield, Illinois 
Springfield, Missouri 
Superior, Wisconsin 
Tacoma, Washington 
Torrance, California 
Zanesville, Ohio 


NML Receives Award 


The development of criteria and 
standards for civic and official action 
was described as a special role of the 
National Municipal League in an ad- 
dress by Cecil Morgan, chairman of the 
eague’s Council, at the convention of 
the Civil Service Assembly in Washing- 
ton October 10. 

Mr. Morgan accepted for the League 
the Assembly's Golden Anniversary 
Award “for distinguished contributions 
to the advancement of personnel ad- 
ministration in the public service.” 

Mr. Morgan cited especially the Model 
City Charter not only for its civil service 
provisions but also for its embodiment 
of the council-manager plan. 
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Editorial Comment 


Information, Please 


GREAT deal has been said in 
recent weeks about “getting out 
the vote” for the national election. 
The American Heritage Foundation, 
which spearheads this campaign 
every four years, put special stress 
this time on the duty of the citizen 
to cast an informed vote. While na- 
tional issues are exceedingly com- 
plex, any voter willing to read or to 
listen would be bound to go to the 
polls with a good deal of information 
on which to base his vote for presi- 
dent and in most cases for United 
States senator or representative. 
Unfortunately, however, many citi- 
zens find it much more difficult to 
get adequate information about can- 
didates for state and especially for 
local offices. These candidates do not 
ordinarily make such compelling 
copy for the newspapers or have 
such dramatic appeal on the air. 
This is particularly true where the 
ballots are long and many candi- 
dates for a large number of offices 
compete for limited space or time 
on the channels of communication. 
This condition is reflected in the phe- 
nomenon that the late Alfred E. 
Smith called “the quadrennial patri- 
ot,” the citizen who appears at the 
polls only in presidential elections. 
The truth is that the criticism of the 
voter implied in Governor Smith's 
appellation is only partly valid. 
Much of the responsibility must be 
charged to the failure to provide the 
average citizen with the kind and 
amount of information he needs in 
order to feel that he knows whom 
and what he is voting for. 


That this deficiency in our politi- 
cal system can be corrected has been 
demonstrated by nonpartisan civic 
organizations in many communities. 
The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County recently published a 
roundup of information on pre-elec- 
tion reporting on local candidates by 
organizations in a dozen cities from 
New England to the Pacific coast.’ 
The directories issued by these and 
other organizations contain informa- 
tion about candidates—their educa- 
tion, experience, accomplishments, 
etc.—to provide voters with a basis 
for arriving at sound judgments. 

A great many of these directories 
are said to wield a strong influence 
not only on the results of elections 
but also, it is safe to say, in dis- 
couraging unworthy candidacies. It 
would be more accurate, however, to 
say that, by giving the voters the 
facts they need, they set them free 
to wield their own influence confi- 
dently and fully. 

It is a tribute to the objectivity 
and fairness of these directories that 
their information is generally ac- 
cepted and favorably reported by 
the press. They make it more diffi- 
cult for a candidate to win merely 
because of similarity of name or 
cheap appeal to narrow prejudice. 

Fortunately, great care is taken by 
the civic organizations to prevent the 
abuse or misuse of the power inher- 
ent in this activity. They could not 


1 Seattle Municipal News, September 8, 
1956; see also the Review, October 1956, 


page 457. 
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wisely do otherwise for the loss of 
public confidence would render such 
a service impotent and useless over 
night. 

The increasing use of voters’ di- 
rectories demonstrates two important 
and encouraging truths, both of 
which augur well for the future of 
our self-governing system: (1) most 
people are good, well intentioned 
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citizens; and (2) give Americans 
the facts about candidates and issues 
and they can be trusted to act 
sensibly. 

Although it is a hard, exacting 
task to prepare an effective voters’ 
directory, more civic organizations 
should do it. The rewards to the 
community are immediate and last- 


ing. 


Manager Plan Benefits 


Epitor’s Nore.—The following ex- 
cerpts are from a letter signed by Ruth 
Westover, Mount Clemens, Michigan, to 
The Christian Science Monitor of Janu- 
ary 16, 1956. 

| ea the past two years I have 

been working in a city, as a com- 
missioner, where the managership 
form of government has just been 
voted into being. Some of our ex- 
periences might be of interest to 
others contemplating such a change, 
and would help to refute statements 
in a recent letter to The Christian 
Science Monitor suggesting loss of 
voter privileges and citizen interest. 

In a city of 20,000 population, 
with expanding business potentiali- 
ties and constant increase of urban 
and suburban growth, we found our- 
selves, under the old system of 
mayor-council government, unable to 
cope with the ever-increasing civic 
and business problems. 

Sincere as our councilmen and 
mayor were, their limited time for 
the job, lack of remuneration and 
scientific or legal know-how could 
not meet the precision or stream- 
lined type of government needed to 
compete with the change and growth 
around us. 

The citizens voted a new charter 


and adopted the commission-manage- 
ment [council-manager] form of 
government. There are seven com- 
missioners, all elected by the people, 
one of whom is elected as mayor. 
The commission then chose from 
many able candidates a city man- 
ager. This candidate met our highest 
qualifications. He may be removed 
at the request of a majority of the 
commissioners, who in turn take 
their cue from the wishes of the citi- 
zens. 

Here is no loss of citizens’ rights, 
but a strengthening of them, through 
the election of their commissioners 
and mayor. The voting has shown 
a marked increase and, best of all, 
we have never had so many citizens 
participating [in committees] in pro- 
gressive plans and projects for the 
city. 

In every instance the commission 
and the city manager work with 
these groups and approve or curtail 
plans and projects, as the majority 
indicate their wishes. The town has 
never taken such an interest before 
in civic affairs and it is beginning to 
pay off: in greater business, in 
greater service to the people, and in 
a finer looking community. 
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Consolidation That Works 


Seven years’ trial of Baton Rouge plan proves only 
city-county union in half century sound, successful. 


By R. GORDON KEAN, JR.* 


A NEW and fundamentally differ- 
ent plan for coping with the 
problems of metropolitan develop- 
ment was inaugurated in the parish 
of East Baton Rouge on January 1, 
1949. Although it had been devised 
by some of the best minds in local 
government! and reviewed by the 
most capable legal talent available 
it was an untried practical political 
and governmental experiment. There 
was, in fact, no example by which 
those responsible for its implementa- 
tion and administration might chart 
their course. 

The fact that the plan still exists, 
with but minor amendment, and that 
under it great strides have been and 
are being made in meeting and solv- 
ing the problems of Greater Baton 
Rouge, is a tribute not only to its 
drafters but to the tenacity and 
courage of those elected officials 
charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out its provisions. After 
eight years, it is safe to say that the 
Plan of Government for the City of 

* Mr. Kean is attorney for the parish 
of East Baton Rouge and the city of 
Baton Rouge, now largely consolidated. 
This article is made up of his remarks 
on August 28, 1956, before the Municipal 
Law Section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The original manuscript of Mr. 
Kean’s article contained many footnote 
references which, because of space limi- 
tations, have been omitted here. Copies 
of the entire manuscript may be secured 
from the Office of Parish Attorney, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

1 The plan was drafted by Dr. Thomas 


H. Reed and Doris Darmstadter Reed, 
municipal consultants. 


Baton Rouge and the Parish of East 
Baton Rouge is now accepted by the 
community for which it was devel- 
oped and to whose benefit it has re- 
dounded. 

Whether the plan offers oppor- 
tunity for other areas faced with 
similar problems of metropolitan de- 
velopment is difficult to assess, for 
the application and success of any 
such plan must obviously depend 
upon the facts of a given case. I 
believe, however, that a study of the 
development and operation of the 
Baton Rouge plan can be of helpful 
assistance in the continuing struggle 
to cope with and solve the difficult 
and complex problems of metropoli- 
tan living. 

In order properly to understand 
and evaluate the consolidation and 
its achievements since 1949, it is 
necessary to consider and appreciate 
the factors leading up to and pri- 
marily responsible for that consoli- 
dation. The background, and the 
setting for this new and relatively 
untried plan of local government is 
perhaps best described in the intro- 
ductory message of the Master City- 
parish Plan prepared in 1948 by 
Harland Bartholomew and Associ- 
ates, nationally recognized city plan- 
ners:? 

Baton Rouge has had a rapid trans- 
formation from a small town to an 


2 The report provided plans for meet- 
ing the physical needs of the community, 
as distinguished from its government. 
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industrial city. The population of 
the parish was only 45,000 in 1920; 
and in 1940 it was 88,000; it is now 
estimated to be 120,000. The city 
is an industrial center, the capital of 
Louisiana and the site of Louisiana 
State University. In addition to the 
rapid industrial development, which 
began in 1909 and continued at an 
accelerated rate during World War 
II, both the state government and 
the university have grown rapidly. 
The location of the community at 
the head of deep water navigation 
on the Mississippi is so strategic that 
continued growth can be confidently 
expected.® 

This rapid growth has been occur- 
ring without guidance or control. The 
community has truly grown like 
“Topsy.” Any urban area needs 
streets, sewers, drainage, schools, 
parks and other facilities. In com- 
parison with many other cities, 
Baton Rouge is fully two decades 
behind in the provision of these 
essential services and facilities. 


Like so many other industrial 
communities, Baton Rouge had ex- 
perienced accelerated growth during 
the war years. In 1945 the city of 
Baton Rouge contained an area of 
slightly more than five square miles 
and a population of 35,000 to 40,000 
persons. The remainder of the urban 
population was in the unincorporated 
parish territory, the government of 


8 The confident expectations have been 
far exceeded. The Bartholomew report es- 
timated an urban population of 138,000 
by 1970. The 1955 Annual Report of the 
Planning Commission estimated the popu- 
lation in December 1955 as 150,689 with- 
in the urban area; 23,599 in the rural 
areas, within three miles of the city 
limits; and 31,683 persons in the balance 
of the rural areas or a total population 
within the parish of 205,971. The same 
report estimated the 1970 population as 
315,000 persons. 
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which was rural in character* and 
poorly equipped for providing urban 
services or for controlling the de- 
velopment of an urban area. While 
the limited incorporated area had 
provided certain urban improvements 
for its inhabitants, most of these im- 
provements had originally been con- 
structed in 1924-25 and were begin- 
ning to break down under the in- 
creased demand being placed on 
them. 
Needs Not Provided 


Governmental and physical devel- 
opment as such had thus reached a 
standstill, for Baton Rouge could 
not provide for the needs of the in- 
creased population when the vast 
majority of that population was out- 
side the city limits, and the parish 
governing authority, on the other 
hand, was not legally equipped to do 
so. Several alternatives were possi- 
ble. Additional municipalities could 
be created to serve the new areas, or 
additional legislation could be sought 
which would permit the creation of 
districts under the police jury for 
the purpose of supplying municipal 
services to these new areas. Neither 
plan provided a satisfactory solution 
for all the problems, since obvi- 
ously the continued decentralization 
through districts or by the creation 
of additional municipalities would 
only make more difficult a solution 
needed in the best interest of the 
whole community. If the problem 


4 The governing authority of the parish 
is generally called the police jury. By 
law, it may exercise only specifically dele- 
gated authority. See Porterie vs. Smith, 
182 La. 662, 162 So. 413. A general grant 
of the police power has never been dele- 
gated to the police juries by the legisla- 
ture. 
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was to be met, and over-all develop- 
ment of the community achieved, a 
new municipal legal structure was 
required. 

Recognizing that no satisfactory 
solution could be found in the exist- 
ing constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions, interested citizens proposed 
an amendment to the constitution 
which, upon its adoption by the 
state electorate in November 1946, 
became article 14, section 3 (a) of 
that document. This provision au- 
thorized creation of a city-parish 
charter commission, which was vest- 
ed with authority to develop a 
“Plan of Government” to be submit- 
ted to the people for adoption. The 
charter commission was limited only 
by the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana with respect “to the pow- 
ers and functions of local govern- 
ment.” The work of this commission, 
and of Dr. Reed who was its tech- 
nical advisor, resulted in the devel- 
opment of a plan of government 
which consolidated, coordinated and 
streamlined the functions of local 
government. The plan was adopted 
by the people of the parish on Au- 
gust 12, 1947, to become effective 
January 1, 1949. Basically, it pro- 
vided for the following things: 

1. It extended the city limits of 
Baton Rouge from approximately 
five square miles to approximately 
30 square miles, so as to include 
within the city a major portion of 
the residential areas of East Baton 
Rouge Parish. 

2. It provided for a mayor-presi- 
dent—council form of government.® 
~ 8 The title “mayor-president” stems 
from the fact of his being mayor of the 


city of Baton Rouge and president of the 
parish council. 
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The mayor-president, as the chief 
executive, was vested with responsi- 
bility for the administrative work 
of the government. A nine-man par- 
ish-city council was vested with legis- 
lative authority and general super- 
vision over all branches of the gov- 
ernment through final control of the 
budget. 

3. It consolidated the major de- 
partments of government. For ex- 
ample, a single department of public 
works is charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out its functions 
throughout both the parish and city. 

4. It created urban, industrial 
and rural areas for taxing purposes.® 

5. It provided that no additional 
municipalities may be created, thus 
eliminating the possibility of com- 
peting jurisdictions. 


More Problems 


Despite the thorough and able 
work which had gone into prepara- 
tion of the Plan of Government, 
many problems remained to be 
solved. Confronting the new govern- 
ment was the generally unfriendly 


6 The urban area is coterminus with 
the corporate limits of the city of Baton 
Rouge, and property located in the city is 
subject to municipal taxes. The industrial 
area is an area created for the purpose 


of encouraging industrial development 
and includes all the major industries lo- 
cated within the parish of East Baton 
Rouge. In recognition of the fact that 
these major industries are providing their 
own “municipal services,” the industrial 
area has the same tax base as is pro- 
vided for the rural areas, which is a 
constitutional limit of four mills. The 
rural area, so-called, comprises the re- 
maining portions of the parish, which are 
substantially rural in character, although 
portions of the rural areas immediately 
adjacent to the new city limits are now 
rapidly developing into “fringe” areas 
with all the usual problems. 
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attitude of those living in the an- 
nexed residential areas. Two basic 
and universal difficulties, inherent 
in every consolidation or annexa- 
tion, constituted a source of dissen- 
sion and controversy. 

In the first place, the Plan of 
Government was adopted at an elec- 
tion in which only 13,717 citizens 
voted. The majority in favor of the 
plan was 307 votes and the proposal 
carried only because of large ma- 
jorities received within the incor- 
porated area. The results of the elec- 
tion gave emphasis to a feeling on 
the part of a large number of citi- 
zens in the newly annexed area that 
they had been brought into the city 
of Baton Rouge against their will, 
and principally by a vote of the 
citizens in the old city. 


Homestead Exemptions 


Secondly, there was the problem— 
both from a practical and public re- 
lations standpoint—of tax increases 


in the annexed areas. Under the 
constitution of Louisiana, every home 
owner is entitled to an exemption 
from taxes on the first $2,000 of 
assessed valuation in the case of 
state, parish and special district 
taxes. Municipal taxes are not sub- 
ject to exemption. By tradition, as- 
sessments on residential property 
are maintained at a minimum level, 
and many of the home owners in the 
annexed areas had never paid any 
ad valorem taxes. One direct result 
of the inclusion of this property in 
the municipality was that, for the 
first time, these home owners became 
taxpayers in every sense of the 
word. 


Not only were these new taxpay- 
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ers resentful of this additional tax 
burden but they felt that, since they 
were being required to pay city 
taxes, municipal improvements and 
services should immediately be fur- 
nished to them. The difficulty was 
that, because of low assessments, the 
increased tax money was obviously 
insufficient to pay the cost of pro- 
viding such services to all of the 
urban area.” 

The task confronting the new gov- 
ernment under these circumstances 
can best be emphasized by a com- 
parison of the fire protection facili- 
ties in 1949 and in 1956. In 1949 
the old city of Baton Rouge had one 
ladder truck and five fire engines, 
housed in four stations and manned 
by 56 men. One engine was 32 years 
old. There were two additional an- 
tiquated pieces of equipment in the 
parish area. The “old” city of Baton 
Rouge enjoyed a base fire insurance 
rate on residential property of $2.20 
per thousand, while the same type of 
property within the annexed area 
had a rate of $5.00 per thousand. 
Not only was there a need to supply 


7 The annexed area had no fire or police 
protection, no regular garbage collection 
(except by private contract); it lacked 
sanitary sewerage facilities; the streets were 
poorly designed and, because made of 
faulty construction standards, were in 
desperate need of major maintenance and 
improvement. It was, therefore, necessary 
for the “new” City of Baton Rouge to 
extend these municipal services within the 
limits of its financial capacity. Provisions 
in the Plan of Government to provide for 
allocation of 3 mills on the industrial 
area to the city (based on the theory 
that most of the workers lived in the 
city) aided somewhat, as did the transfer 
of all street functions to the parish. This 
latter provision made it possible to levy a 
full 4 mills parish tax in the urban area, 
which was not possible where the city 
maintained its own streets. 
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proper fire protection services to 
those new areas but the city had 
been informed that unless a program 
for this purpose was initiated im- 
mediately, a revision upward of the 
insurance rate within the old city 
limits could be expected. 

Using current revenues, more than 
$1,204,666 was expended for capi- 
tal requirements needed to develop 
an adequate fire protection program. 
Since 1949 seven new fire stations 
and one fire alarm headquarters 
building have been constructed and 
placed in operation; 2,166 fire hy- 
drants have been installed in the 
new area of the city. The residen- 
tial fire insurance rate in these new 
areas was first reduced in 1951 to 
the same rate as that applicable in 
the old city limits and has since 
been reduced city-wide to $1.60 per 
thousand for frame residences and 
$1.20 per thousand for brick resi- 
dences. 

While the accomp]ishment of this 
program alone during the first four 
years of the new government was 
major proof of the workability of 
the plan, it would be misleading to 
say that the new government was a 
popular success during that initial 
period. Perhaps too much was ex- 
pected or perhaps too much had 
been promised. 

In any event, almost immediately 
after January 1, 1949, certain oppo- 
sition groups, taking advantage of 
the unfriendly attitude of those per- 
sons living in the annexed areas, 
began to seck substantive changes in 
the Plan of Government. It would 
be safe to say that during the first 
four years there was more litigation 
concerning the operation of govern- 
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ment in the parish of East Baton 
Rouge than in its entire history. 

Among other things, the new gov- 
ernment was unable to secure oper- 
ating funds until the validity of the 
Plan of Government had been judi- 
cially determined. declaratory 
judgment suit for this purpose was 
instituted contradictorily with the 
attorney general of Louisiana. In 
the case of State ex rel. Kemp vs. 
City of Baton Rouge, 215 La. 315, 
40 So. 2nd 477, the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana held that the Plan of 
Government was valid. 

Changes Sought 

Within six months of this declara- 
tion, the new government was sought 
to be changed by amendments which 
in substance would have abolished 
the incorporated municipality and 
substituted a commission form of 
government operating parish-wide. 
The obvious design was to create a 
parish government as to the taxes of 
which the homestead exemption 
would be applicable. After the par- 
ish council had stated its intention 
of calling an election on _ these 
amendments, despite their apparent 
invalidity, suit was instituted by in- 
terested citizens seeking to enjoin the 
calling of this election on the grounds 
that the proposed amendments were 
unconstitutional and invalid and, 
therefore, no useful purpose would 
be served by the holding of an elec- 
tion. The Supreme Court, in Bard- 
well vs. Parish Council, 216 La. 537, 
44 So. 2nd 107, refused to enjoin 
the election, but pointed out in the 
same opinion that the council could 
not be, compelled by mandamus to 
call the election under the same cir- 
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cumstances. The council then re- 
fused to call the election. 
Thereafter, the petitioners sought 
to mandamus the council. After the 
district court had concluded that the 
proposed amendments were uncon- 
stitutional and mandamus would not 
issue, the Supreme Court, in an 
unique decision, held that 10 per 
cent of the votes cast for sheriff, as 
provided for in section 11.09 of the 
Plan of Government, meant the votes 
cast in the “primary” election and 
not the general election. In Webd vs. 
Parish Council, 217 La, 926, 47 So. 
2nd 718, the Supreme Court found 
that 212 petitioners were insufficient. 
Although the same opponents 
thereafter secured approximately 


4,500 alleged signatures, sufficient to 
meet the requirement of the Plan of 
Government regardless of how inter- 
preted, their request for mandamus 


was again denied by the district 
court on the grounds that the pro- 
posed amendments were unconsti- 
tutional. Since this decision was not 
appealed, the basic legal issue, in- 
volving the extent and scope of the 
authority vested in the people of 
East Baton Rouge Parish by article 
14, section 3 (a) and raised by all 
of these proceedings has never been 
finally adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court. 

This persistent litigation over an 
extended period of time, striking as 
it did at the very roots of the or- 
ganized government, could not help 
but create dissatisfaction and lack of 
confidence. While the Plan of Gov- 
ernment was simple in its basic 
form, the general public found it 
difficult to understand. While the 
new administration was making prog- 
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ress, none the less the problems were 
so large that progress was difficult 
to see. All this, together with the 
running battle between opposing po- 
litical factions, brought the new plan 
close to the brink of disaster. 

Even while every thinking citizen 
in the community agreed that public 
improvements were needed, a bond 
issue for this purpose in 1950 was 
thoroughly defeated. Opposition crit- 
ics called upon the new adminis- 
tration to resign. They called the 
Plan of Government a hopeless in- 
strument of government. In those 
dark days it was indeed difficult to 
believe that the Plan of Government 
was the same basic plan upon which 
so many citizens had pinned their 
high hopes in January 1949. 


Sales Tax Levied 


In face of these difficulties and, 
needing almost a half million dollars 
to complete the fire protection pro- 
gram, the city council in 1951 levied 
a 1 per cent sales tax. It was hoped 
that these additional funds would 
permit not only the completion of 
that particular program, but also 
the construction of additional im- 
provements so badly needed through- 
out the community. Surprising 
enough, despite some initial opposi- 
tion, the sales tax proved a popular 
tax. In a period of only two years 
the funds derived from this source 
made possible the extension of public 
services to the entire urban area as 
well as the accomplishment of a 
minimum capital improvement pro- 
gram. By the beginning of the sec- 
ond administration in 1952 a con- 
siderable measure of public confi- 
dence had been restored. 
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During the last eight years much 
has been accomplished under the 
Plan of Government. The Harland 
Bartholomew report recommended 
adoption of a comprehensive zoning 
ordinance. This was done in 1950 
and the original ordinance and its 
accompanying zoning map are now 
being reviewed in order that it may 
be kept abreast of the needs of a 
growing community. The Bartholo- 
mew report recommended more strin- 
gent regulation of the subdivision of 
land. A city subdivision ordinance 
was adopted early in 1949 and acom- 
prehensive ordinance regulating sub- 
division development in both the 
parish and city was approved in 
1955. The report recommended the 
development of a proposed major 
street system. The planning com- 
mission adopted such a major street 
plan in 1950 and the city council 
has provided approximately $1,000,- 
000 annually since that date, in sales 
tax and matching funds, with which 
to implement it. A three-year 5-mill 
“pay-as-you-go” ad valorem tax pro- 
gram was approved by the property 
owners in 1955 and these funds have 
made possible the accelerated de- 
velopment of major street and drain- 
age programs. 

To improve traffic conditions in 
the downtown area, the firm of Wil- 
bur Smith and Associates made a 
survey in 1955 and their report 
should form the basis of improved 
traffic circulation in this important 
area. In order to properly carry out 
the recommendations of that report, 
a full-time qualified traffic engineer 
has been secured and it is hoped that, 
with proper direction, the traffic 
problems can and will be alleviated. 
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In addition, a system of civil serv- 
ice has been established for all em- 
ployees of the city and parish gov- 
ernments. An adequate retirement 
plan has been enacted to encourage 
these employees to continue in the 
public service. 

New building codes have been 
adopted and adequate personnel as- 
signed to the enforcement of this 
important work. A single integrated 
bus system has been established in 
the interest of better public trans- 
portation. The municipal dock, which 
had been completely shut down, was 
reopened and is now operating at a 
profit under the management of the 
Greater Baton Rouge Port Commis- 
sion. 


New Municipal Building 


In recent months, a new munici- 
pal building housing all operating 
agencies of the local government has 
been completed. In April 1956, the 
property taxpayers approved the is- 
suance of $1,300,000 in bonds for 
the purpose of enlarging and reno- 
vating the East Baton Rouge Parish 
Courthouse so as to accommodate 
more adequately the constitutional 
offices and the district courts which 
now have exclusive use of that 
building. Upon completion of this 
work, the citizens of the community 
will be able to transact all public 
business in a central location and in 
an appropriate business atmosphere. 


Through the establishment of 
sound fiscal policies and the main- 
tenance of strict economy in oper- 
ation, the councils have thus pro- 
vided, out of current revenues, suffi- 
cient funds to accomplish major 
drainage, street and other improve- 
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ments. The councils have authorized 
appropriate studies and surveys 
where conditions indicated, and 
sound operating procedures have 
been established based upon the ad- 
vice, assistance and recommenda- 
tions of qualified experts in the 
various fields. Where no effective 
government existed in East Baton 
Rouge Parish prior to January 1, 
1949, a sound, adequate governmen- 
tal structure has been created. The 
Plan of Government provided the 
machinery. The willingness of the 
people of East Baton Rouge Parish 
to elect sincere, honest and capable 
local officials made it possible for the 
community to take advantage of and 
to operate that machinery: 

While this has been accomplished, 
problems still exist and will always 
exist in any healthy, growing com- 
munity. There still exists a sheriff’s 
office and a city police department 
with overlapping jurisdiction.” The 
operation of certain so-called “con- 
stitutional offices’ remain outside the 
effective control of the local govern- 
ment, even though the local govern- 
ment is required to advance sub- 
stantial sums annually to the support 
of these offices. Because of constitu- 
tional limitations, separate civil 
service systems exist for the fire and 
police departments which prevent an 
adequate over-all integration of 
classified personnel. 

In addition, new subdivisions are 
continuing to develop immediately 
outside the extended city limits, 
bringing with them some of the same 
problems which resulted in the need 

® Much has been accomplished, how- 
ever, through cooperative effort, to the 


credit of both the chief of police and 
the sheriff. 
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for, and the adoption of, the Plan 
of Government originally. It is fair 
to say, however, that through 
proper planning and _ subdivision 
regulation, these areas are far better 
equipped than were the annexed 
areas immediately adjacent to the 
“old” city of Baton Rouge. An 
amendment to the Plan of Govern- 
ment extending the city limits to 
include these fringe areas has been 
suggested, but a committee formed 
to study proposed changes concluded 
that much remains to be accom- 
plished within the present city lim- 
its and the inclusion of large new 
areas would place an additional drain 
upon operating revenues which could 
not be justified at this time. Should 
any major improvement bond issue 
be approved in the near future so 
that adequate funds are made avail- 
able for capital improvements, it 
may be that operating revenues will 
then be sufficient to permit extension 
of municipal services to these areas. 


Much to Be Done 


Large areas of the city and parish 
are still without sanitary sewerage 
and this complex problem represents 
the major task confronting the new 
administration. From the standpoint 
of zoning, the planning commission 
has not been able to cope adequately 
with the problems of land use in the 
rural areas of the parish because 
of the absence of zoning authority 
in those areas. This is no fault of 
the Plan of Government but is a 
legal problem arising out of a pro- 
vision of the Louisiana constitution 
to the effect that “all municipalities 
are authorized to zone their terri- 
tory.” Thus, while the planning com- 

(Continued on page 493) 
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Oklahoma Charter Maker 


College president’s hobby of improving government 


of cities wins reputation and demand for free help. 


By RICHARD 8S, CHILDS* 


VERY few months in recent 
years there has come news of 
the adoption of the council-manager 
plan by another city in Oklahoma. 
And every time the news brings with 
it mention of a National Municipal 
League member and state correspond- 
ent for the Review, Charles F. 
Spencer, a tall, quiet, sincere scholar, 
who is president of East Central 
State College at Ada. Seemingly in 
that state the local forces which get 
inspired to promote improvement of 
their municipal government always 
turn to him, and why not? Dr. 
Spencer’s services as charter consult- 
ant are free, expert and persuasive. 
When he came back to Ada in 
1946 after four years in the Naval 
Reserve he found the city (16,000 
population) approaching a vote on 
the question of creating a charter 
commission. As > faculty member in 
the college since 1929 and a profes- 
sor of government, he accepted nomi- 
nation to the charter board and be- 
came its chairman. 


For three months before its work 
began, he studied the complexities of 
Oklahoma municipal law and modern 
trends in charter reform with the 
Model City Charter as the favorite 


* Mr. Childs, a former president of the 
National Municipal League, is chairman 
of the League’s Executive Committee. 
Since his retirement from business ten 
years ago, Mr. Childs, known as “the 
father of the council-manager plan,” has 
been a full-time volunteer member of the 
League’s staff. 


pattern. He drafted a text and the 
Ada charter board took it as the 
basis for discussion and adopted its 
principles. The people voted for it 
two to one in June and elected him 
one of the five councilmen in July. 
The council selected him to be its 
chairman with the title of mayor. 

Two years later Dr. Spencer re- 
linquished the mayoralty to become 
acting president of the college, but 
there were charter activities else- 
where in Oklahoma and what more 
natural for a local committee than 
to invite him to drive over and sit 
with them and tell them how it was 
done so smoothly in Ada? So pres- 
ently he was the man who knew the 
answers under Oklahoma law for 
commissions whose members were 
facing for the first time in their lives 
the complexities of devising a munici- 
pal charter. Giving time cheerfully 
and freely, he patiently and gently 
taught principles and burned mid- 
night oil as charter consultant in 
city after city and saw his charters 
adopted by the existing home rule 
process. 

It soon became clear that in many 
cities there was no need for writing 
a tailor-made charter with an elec- 
tion of a charter commission, an- 
other election to adopt the charter 
and still another election to elect the 
first council; a standard optional 
charter law would serve as well. 
President Spencer drafted such a 
measure and the legislature adopted 
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it in 1949. Ten cities have since 
adopted it and it is his expectation 
that almost all non-charter cities 
will be content to use it whenever 
they move in this direction hereafter 
instead of pursuing the more labori- 
ous course of drafting their own 
charter. Furthermore the existence 
of such a standard act averts the in- 
sertion of the odd little contraptions 
which inexperienced charter commis- 
sions sometimes contrive, political 
science being something which any 
American feels himself competent to 
practice. In the course of the table 
debates Dr. Spencer encountered 
plenty of that and sometimes had 
to witness the tucking of strange 
gadgets into his orthodox drafts at 
the insistence of some unduly self- 
confident commission member or lo- 
cal legal sage. 


Ordinances Coded 


The ordinances of Ada were the 
usual jumbled accumulation; pa- 
tiently he put them into order, in- 
cluding the pertinent sections of the 
state constitution and the charter, and 
developed them helpfully into a loose- 
leaf format which could be kept 
in classified order thereafter. In 
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1950 he applied that experience to 
the 30-year-old uncodified ordinances 
of Ardmore, producing for $1500 a 
500-page volume in the same loose- 
leaf always-up-to-date form. In 
1952 he performed the same task for 
Tonkawa. Fairview and Crescent 
followed suit. 

Dr. Spencer’s latest contribution to 
good local government in his state is 
Suggested Merit System Provisions 
for Council-Manager Charters, which 
blends the latest thinking of the 
National Civil Service League and 
his own practical knowledge of Okla- 
homa municipal ways. 

Since Dr. Spencer began serving 
Oklahoma charter commissions, only 
one city, Pryor, has adopted other 
than the council-manager plan. Tulsa 
and Enid defeated charters on which 
he had worked. There were 30 coun- 
cil-manager cities in the state when 
he turned his attention to charter 
problems and he was drawn in to 
help five of them improve their char- 
ters. Add the fifteen new charters 
which he has helped to draw or 
which were copied from other ex- 
amples of his draftsmanship and he 
stands as law-giver to twenty cities 
—thus far. 
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Challenge for Cities 


Large federal highway program gives opportunity 


to get arteries to ease trafflic-choked urban areas. 


By BERNARD F. 


ASSAGE of the expanded high- 

way building program recog- 
nizes that the greatest need for 
modern roads is in the nation’s 
population centers. For the first 
time Congress has provided a thir- 
teen-year building program that will 
channel a large proportion of con- 
struction into urban areas. Traffic- 
choked municipalities will have an 
opportunity to solve some of their 
most perplexing problems. There is 
a promise of new life-giving arteries 
that will halt urban decay and as- 
sure future economic growth. With 
the new opportunity comes tremen- 
dous new challenge. 

So little road construction of the 
scope and magnitude contemplated 
in this program has taken place 
in cities that there is scant ex- 
perience to guide officials. Many 
communities had great road blue- 
prints prepared in the immediate 
postwar period. Until now these 
plans for tomorrow’s highways have 
been collecting dust because no 
funds were available to put them 
into effect. Municipal officials have 
all but ceased to talk of the high- 
ways and expressways which were 


* Mr. Hillenbrand is assistant director of 
the American Municipal Association. Prior 
to his service as deputy director of munici- 
pal research in Syracuse, New York, Mr. 
Hillenbrand served as an administrative 
analyst for the Department of Budget and 
Accounts of the State of Wisconsin and 
analyst for the New Yer* State Personnel 
Board. 
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outside the realm of possibility for 
generations. There is now a new 
burst of life. It is time to dust off 
the old plans. Some are obsolete. 
Others must be revised to meet the 
cities’ traffic needs twenty years 
hence. 

Municipal interest in the road bill 
is centered on the 41,000-mile inter- 
State system. This system of super- 
highways will connect 90 per cent of 
the nation’s cities of over 50,000 
population and will carry one-sev- 
enth of all the nation’s traffic. It 
will serve 65 per cent of the urban 
and 45 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation. Because of its importance to 
national defense and the country’s 
economic progress the federal gov- 
ernment will pay 90 per cent of the 
estimated $27 billion cost of this sys- 
tem. Some $15 billion will be spent 
in urban areas. 

Municipalities also have an inter- 
est in the regular federal-aid systems 
—federal-aid primary, secondary and 
urban extensions. It is estimated 
that during the thirteen-year con- 
struction program approximately 
$5 billion will be spent for exten- 
sions of primary and _ secondary 
roads into urban areas. Half this 
amount will come from the federal 
government and the remainder from 
state and local governments. The 
urban extensions will be particularly 
beneficial to smaller communities 
not on the interstate system. 
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State highway departments, sub- 
ject to approval by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, will have full respon- 
sibility for programming and super- 
vising all construction on the inter- 
state and other federal-aid highways. 
Cities in most cases will not have 
direct responsibility for the pro- 
gramming or constructing of any of 
these roads. Some state highway 
departments require formal approval 
by the city of all highway programs 
within the city’s boundaries. One 
state, Texas, has established an ur- 
ban division within the highway de- 
partment comparable to the secon- 
dary division now required by 
federal law as a prerequisite for the 
state’s participation in the federal- 
aid secondary highway program. 
This urban division is responsible 
for planning urban highways. Other 


state highway departments have al- 
ready taken steps to add to their 
staffs engineers and other techni- 


cians familiar with the complex 
problems of highway construction in 
densely populated areas. In some 
cases municipal, state and federal 
funds have been used to hire con- 
sultants to design urban expressways. 

Municipalities still have a key 
role to play in partnership with state 
highway officials, even though they 
have limited direct responsibilities. 
The extent to which they play their 
part and the effectiveness of the co- 
operation with and by the state will 
in large measure determine the effec- 
tiveness of the program. 

In many cities and towns the 
basic administrative tools for plan- 
ning and participation in a highway 
program are rusty or nonexistent. 
Some will find it extremely difficult 
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to coordinate the various agencies of 
the city family. It is not uncommon 
to find that in matters of highway 
and street construction authority and 
responsibility are divided among the 
city council, planning commission, 
traffic commission, public works de- 
partment, city traffic engineer and 
numerous other agencies. These re- 
lationships will have to be clarified. 
Some communities may find it de- 
sirable to reorganize and fix highway 
responsibility in a single individual 
so that the city can act effectively 
without endless internal jurisdic- 
tional struggles. 


Metropolitan Problem 


A highway obviously does not end 
at the city line. It has its origin and 
continues through surrounding towns 
and counties. It crosses state bor- 
ders. It passes through school dis- 
tricts, water districts and other po- 
litical and taxing jurisdictions. This 
brings into sharp focus the metro- 
politan aspect of highway planning 
in developing the program. It will 
be necessary to deal on a formal 
basis with the cities’ neighbors. A 
change in the highway alignment 
that causes a roadway to miss a city 
hospital may mean that it has to 
pass through the county penitentiary. 
It will be necessary to work closely 
with surrounding communities to in- 
sure that all get maximum benefit 
from the facility. This may mean 
a revision of local ordinances, the 
city charter or even state statutes to 
provide the necessary authority to 
deal with other jurisdictions. 

Planning an express highway or a 
limited access highway is like plan- 
ning a water system. The pipes—or 
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in this case the streets—must all fit 
together or you do not have an in- 
tegrated system. Each city must de- 
velop an over-all city street and 
highway plan. An interstate circum- 
ferential route, by-pass or spur into 
the center of the city must be care- 
fully coordinated with the local sec- 
tions of the federal-aid primary and 
secondary highways and particular- 
ly with the urban extensions of the 
primary system. In developing an 
over-all plan consideration must be 
given to all traffic arteries whether 
state highways, county roads or city 
streets. 

Many communities have already 
taken extensive traffic counts, made 
origin and destination studies and 
have other data upon which to de- 
velop an over-all city street plan. 
This is a job for the city planners. 
The traffic engineer or his equivalent 
also has a major role to play in this 
phase of the program. 

City-owned and privately owned 
transit companies all over the coun- 
try are facing increasingly difficult 
financial problems. Traffic conges- 
tion along with many other factors 
has slowed the transit service and 
increased the cost of operation. For 
the most part cities have not been 
able to make adequate provisions to 
facilitate the movement of transit 
vehicles. Many cities will now be 
giving serious consideration to pro- 
viding turn-outs, ramps and even 
special traffic lanes on the new facili- 
ties for use of mass transit. Most 
officials recognize that there is a cer- 
tain percentage of the population 
which must depend upon mass 
transit. The expanded highway 
building program should provide the 
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necessary stimulus to a thorough con- 
sideration of mass transit and its 
relationship to other traffic needs. 

Another pressing problem is that 
of providing parking space. Com- 
munities have discovered that with 
the completion of a freeway there is 
a new demand for parking facilities. 
Some experts argue that no plan for 
highways is complete until it has 
made provision for off-street park- 
ing. Ideally, an expressway into a 
city would have a sufficient number 
of exits to channel off traffic onto 
other highways and city streets and 
would provide off-street parking 
at the traffic destinations. One pro- 
vision of the new road act that may 
be of great significance in this re- 
gard is the one that allows a state 
or city to use the air space over and 
the space below any section of the 
interstate system for parking facili- 
ties. 

Over-all City Plan 

A modern highway gives a tre- 
mendous economic boost to surround- 
ing areas. Like the railroad or the 
canal in the early days, adequate 
highways attract new industry and 
business and stimulate all parts of 
the local economy. Bertram D. 
Tallamy, chairman of the New York 
State Thruway Authority, estimates 
that New York’s superhighway, as 
yet uncompleted, has already at- 
tracted $150 million of new or ex- 
panded enterprises with an annual 
payroll in excess of $100 million. 
One example of the economic impact 
is seen in Syracuse where land near 
the thruway was selling for $714 an 
acre in 1951 and shot to $6,000 an 
acre in 1956. On the other coast, it is 
reported that land along the North- 
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ern Sacramento Freeway sold for 
$600 an acre before the road was 
built and $10,000 an acre after it 
was completed. 

Obviously city officials are anxious 
to attract as much of this economic 
activity within the city as possible. 
In many cases this will mean that 
the over-all city plan, including 
zoning and land use, must be re- 
viewed. This is another job for the 
planners. Undeveloped land previ- 
ously set aside for future residential 
development may now be more valu- 
able to the community as a whole if 
it is opened to industrial and com- 
mercial uses. Smaller communities 
located near the larger cities are 
likely to experience rapid new growth 
that should be carefully considered 
in preparing their community plans. 
As with other aspects of the high- 
way program it will be advisable to 
approach the preparation of over-all 
plans on a metropolitan basis. In 
some parts of the country metropoli- 
tan planning agencies are already in 
operation and will be of great value 
in guiding the area through the high- 
way construction and post-construc- 
tion economic development period. 

In planning highway alignments, 
city officials for obvious reasons will 
want the proposed routes to pass 
through the city’s slum and blighted 
sections in preference to the city’s 
finer residential and business areas. 
This brings into focus urban renewal 
and redevelopment plans. One city 
in Connecticut has worked with the 
State Highway Department to co- 
ordinate the highway program with 
community urban renewal and re- 
development projects. In effect this 
kills two birds with one stone. High- 
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ways are made possible and at the 
same time new life is brought to 
tired neighborhoods. 

One of the problems which has 
slowed redevelopment in some parts 
of the country and which will be a 
big factor in the road construction 
program is the housing of displaced 
persons, City officials will be hard 
pressed to find new homes particular- 
ly for those who cannot afford pri- 
vate housing. An earlier provision of 
the highway bill, which would have 
made some of the costs of relocation 
chargeable to the costs of the high- 
way project, was eliminated in the 
Senate-House conference. It may be 
necessary to reconsider this provi- 
sion after there is more experience 
with the program. 


Land Acquisition 


Up to 85 per cent of the interstate 
system, it is estimated, will be built 
on new locations. Nearly 7,000 miles 
of the system will be constructed 
within metropolitan areas. Land ac- 
quisition within urban areas is esti- 
mated at about $5 billion or almost 
one-third the cost of the projects. 
About one million acres of land must 
be acquired for the interstate system 
alone. One of the major efforts in 
the entire program will be to acquire 
this tremendous amount of land as 
quickly as possible and with justice 
both to the public and the owners. 
This is particularly true since high- 
way experts estimate that only about 
a dozen states have adequate land 
acquisition laws. Some states use the 
cities’ condemnation powers to ac- 
quire land. The framers of the pres- 
ent highway legislation foresaw part 
of this problem and made provision 
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for federal acquisition assistance to 
those states which request help. 
They also added a provision allow- 
ing the state to acquire rights-of- 
way up to five years in advance of 
proposed construction. Advance ac- 
quisition will enable the rights-of- 
way to be acquired before develop- 
ment inflates the cost. It also will 
enable the entire program to progress 
with less strain on those who must 
relocate. 

In establishing the interstate sys- 
tem, Congress provided for controlled 
or planned access. This means the 
reduction in the number of points of 
exit and entrance and of the number 
of gasoline stations, restaurants and 
other roadside facilities. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to enable 
traffic to flow swiftly and safely 
without the hazards and delays 


caused by cross traffic or vehicles 
entering or leaving the roadway at 


random. Municipal officials, who 
have tried to restrict parking in front 
of a fruit stand, know that this prin- 
ciple will be better understood by 
highway engineers than by merchants 
and businessmen. 


Utility Relocation 


Once construction is undertaken, 
municipal utilities, such as water, 
sewers, fire and other signal systems, 
power transmission facilities and oth- 
er underground or overhead utilities, 
will be in the path of the highway 
and must be relocated. There is a 
provision in the road bill by which 
the federal government will reim- 
burse the state if the state chooses 
to pay the cost of these utility re- 
locations. If the state does not au- 
thorize the payments for utility re- 
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locations, the federal government 
will make no payments either. In 
any event federal utility reimburse- 
ments to the states are limited to the 
government’s pro rata share of the 
highway system involved. This would 
be 90 per cent of the amount the 
state pays for the relocation cost on 
the interstate system and 50 per cent 
of the cost on the other federal-aid 
highways. 

When the highway is completed, it 
is often the practice for the state 
to have the municipality assume re- 
sponsibility for lighting, snow re- 
moval, repair, marking and traffic 
control and policing. In some states 
maintenance and policing is a co- 
operative undertaking. The state 
reimburses the city on a predeter- 
mined basis such as the number of 
square yards of road involved or 
some other measure. City officials, 
like most other citizens, have dis- 
covered that the dollar doesn’t go 
very far and that often the states’ 
contributions for maintenance, es- 
tablished long in the past, are un- 
realistic. These should be carefully 
reviewed in the light of present ex- 
perience or the municipality runs the 
risk of a runaway maintenance and 
police budget. 

During the next decade munici- 
pal and state officials will face some 
very challenging problems when they 
undertake the greatest peacetime 
public works project in the history 
of the world. They will of necessity 
have to work in close cooperation 
with each other and, equally im- 
portant, with the public. It will be 
necessary to keep the press and the 
public fully informed of what is 
being done and why. It will be 
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necessary to secure understanding 
and cooperation from literally doz- 
ens of community groups and repre- 
sentatives of all the highway user or- 
ganizations. Ample evidence of vast 
public support for the road program 
came during the long debate on the 
road bill when no one seriously ques- 
tioned the need for better roads. 
This program has been sold to the 
highway user and the public asa pay- 
as-you-go program which will see the 
completion at the end of thirteen 
years of a system of interstate super- 
highways built to standards to meet 
1975 traffic loads. In exchange for 
this program, the public has indi- 
cated an overwhelming support for 
the increases in highway user taxes 
to pay the bill. It will be the re- 
sponsibility of local and state offi- 
cials to see that these objectives are 
obtained. It is a big job but one 
that can and will be accomplished. 


CONSOLIDATION THAT WORKS 
(Continued from page 485) 


mission has authority to develop a 
major street plan for the parish 
area, and to provide subdivision 
regulation, it cannot implement the 
program through necessary zoning 
legislation. It is hoped that proper 
legislative and administrative au- 
thority will be provided at an early 
date so that the necessary machinery 
for implementation of zoning, par- 
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ticularly in the fringe areas, can be 
activated. 

In the last few months, a commit- 
tee established to review the oper- 
ations of the government, and to 
make recommendations for improve- 
ment, reported that it was the 
“Committee’s overwhelming conclu- 
sion . . . that the basic Plan of Gov- 
ernment adopted in 1947 is not only 
sound but... , because of it, the 
city of Baton Rouge and the parish 
of East Baton Rouge are better 
equipped for the ever-increasing 
problems of a metropolitan area than 
any other local government in the 
country.” 

As so ably stated by Justice 
Moise in the Kemp decision, it is 
“easier to find fault with a Plan of 
Government than it is to propose a 
Plan of Government that is fault- 
less.” While it can hardly be said 
that the Baton Rouge plan is fault- 
less, even its severest critics would 
now have to admit that those faults, 
whatever they may have been, have 
been reduced to the bare minimum. 
As a new administration takes office 
on January 1, 1957, the dark years 
will be behind them. They can face 
their future service secure in the 
knowledge that they have a govern- 
mental structure which is tested and 
sound and through which continued 
over-all progress for the community 
they represent can be achieved. 
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Connecticut Tries 


Its New Primary 
Voters Act in Cases of 
Challenged Nominations 


WHEN Connecticut became the last of 

the states to adopt a primary law, 
which it did in 1955, it could survey more 
than a half century’s intensive use of 
primaries elsewhere. The framers of the 
law therefore thought seriously about the 
potentiality of the primary for wrecking 
responsible political party organization. 
After much revision the statute finally 
provided what is now being called a 
“primary by challenge,” similar in many 
respects to the National Municipal 
League’s Model Direct Primary Election 
System. The law allows the party man- 
agement to make its endorsement of 
candidates (to be labelled on the voting 
machine “Party-endorsed”), after which 
the dissatisfied are left with time to chal- 
lenge with a contestant, and to call for a 
primary by meeting certain conditions. If 
no one challenges the endorsement, no 
primary is necessary and the endorsee 
becomes the party candidate.! 

It was the hope of the proponents of the 
new system that this would give the rank 
and file party member a better oppor- 
tunity to have some say in his party 
while maintaining the party organization 
as an identifiable and reasonably respon- 
sible unit. Opponents feared there would 
be a rash of party-splintering primaries. 
The law has now been in effect since 
January of this year and, this being an 
election year, it has had its first test. 
What have been the results? 


1 For details on the primary law see 
the Review, October 1955, page 469, and 
March 1956, page 125. 


The first result was confusion and an- 
tagonism born of confusion, for the pri- 
mary was new, complicated and generally 
mystifying to those so familiar with our 
more informal caucus-convention system. 
In the early stages criticism was rampant 
and to some it looked as though the 
primary would never survive its first test 
but, as the intricacies of the law become 
more widely understood, it is being ac- 
cepted and the likelihood is that only 
minor revisions will be made in the law, 
at least in the near future. 

During this first year’s trial, up to Sep- 
tember, the law produced no statewide 
primary for either party and, considering 
the number of offices that could have been 
contested in primaries, there were rela- 
tively few challenges for lesser offices. 
There was no rash of primaries as pre- 
dicted by opponents. 

Most municipal officers and state legis- 
lators were nominated in September and 
October, too recently to present an 
analysis here of the use of primaries in 
connection therewith. 

The data in the secretary of state’s of- 
fice, where all primary results are sup- 
posed to be filed, are not complete, but 
so far as the situation is covered here, 
there have been approximately 30 pri- 
maries. Had there been a challenge at 
every conceivable point some 800 contests 
might have been held around the state. 
Most of the primaries have been for town 
committees, the only others being three 
localized primaries for delegates to con- 
ventions, municipal officers and a con- 
gressional nomination. The  30-odd 
primaries have been almost equally di- 
vided between the parties, with a few 
more Democratic than Republican. 

Most contests having been for control 
of the all-important local town commit- 
tees, some indication of the primary’s sig- 
nificance for the “organization” forces 
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can be seen in the results of these battles.? 
Have the insurgents taken over the “or- 
ganization” frequently? Definitely not. 
In seventeen primaries for which the of- 
ficial returns are clear enough to inter- 
pret, 51 challengers out of 155 who ran 
got on town committees, but in only two 
cases were the insurgents successful in 
gaining a majority en the committee. In 
other words, in many cases the insur- 
gents elected a few members to the com- 
mittee, knocking off less popular mem- 
bers of the regular slate, but fell short of 
majority control. 

One common complaint is that in too 
many cases one or two persons tried to 
get on the ballot for town committee, 
thereby putting the town to great expense 
(sometimes running into the thousands of 
dollars) when no results other than a 
publicity bid were apparent. Actually 
this happened in only three towns, but the 
reaction has been so unfavorable that the 
common impression seems to be that it 
happened often. In any event it is likely 
that the next legislature will consider re- 
quiring some minimum slate of chal- 
lenging candidates rather than permitting 
one or two individuals to put the primary 
mechanism into operation.* 


2 Local parties were given three op- 
tions for endorsement of town committee 
members as well as other local officers. 
Where a caucus had existed before—in 
nearly all small towns—endorsement 
could be by caucus, the results of which 
were subject to a primary. Most smaller 
towns retained the caucus system. Al- 
ternatively a town could provide for no 
endorsements at all, allowing all to start 
on an even footing with a mandatory 
primary. Only one or two towns took 
this course. Finally the town committee 
itself could endorse a slate, subject to 
challenge, of course. This system was 
chosen by virtually all the towns where 
the population was too large to permit the 
use of a caucus. 

8 As chairman of the Senate Elections 
Committee in 1955, I recall that while we 
were writing and rewriting this bill, we 
once did provide that a slate of at least a 
majority of a town committee would have 
to present a challenge before it would be 
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The expense of local primaries to the 
towns has been the source of considerable 
criticism, even apart from the one-man 
publicity stunt problem. Since only regis- 
tered party members may vote in their 
respective primaries, the objection has 
been made that independents and mem- 
bers of the party not holding the primary 
are forced to finance through taxes the 
resolution of a conflict that doesn't con- 
cern them. The difficulty with this reas- 
oning is that it does concern all voters, 
since in practice the candidates come ex- 
clusively from the two major political 
parties. The independent has a very real 
stake in the orderly processes of the 
parties. To make the parties pay for the 
primaries, as some have suggested, seems 
hardly advisable, even if it were prac- 
ticable, which it probably is not. Having 
in effect forced the parties to submit 
their internal processes to greater public 
scrutiny and legal supervision, it would 
seem appropriate to have the public bear 
the expense, which thus far has not been 
onerous. 
Voting Machines Used 

One thing which has facilitated the 
conduct of primaries is that in all but 
two cases they could be conducted on vot- 
ing machines, which every town is re- 
Only where town com- 
mittees are monstrously large and are 
not elected by districts, where naturally 
all the names could not be accommodated 
on the voting machine rows, was it neces- 
sary to resort to paper bailots. 

Voter turnout in the primaries has not 
been heavy. Perhaps this is due to un- 
familiarity with the new law and perhaps 
also due to the continuing concentration 
on interparty rather than intraparty dis- 
putes. The one primary that has at- 
tracted more interest than any other in 
the state, the first congressional district 
Democratic race, brought out only 29 per 


valid. After discussing this with other 
legislators, who thought it undemocratic, 
we abandoned that provision. 
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cent of the registered Democrats. Some 
others have had greater participation but, 
in general, the response has not been 
overwhelming. 

Notwithstanding the early confusion 
and some editorial carping at the new 
system, it appears to have withstood its 
early tests satisfactorily. It has not 
diminished the place of the party or- 
ganization; indeed, in some respects it 
may have enhanced it. It has given to 
the potential insurgent a reasonable 
weapon with which to bring his com- 
plaint out into the open. Where real con- 
troversy exists, the registered party mem- 
ber has an opportunity to have his say, 
and this may be as much as the voter is 
interested in. 

The ordinary primary normally de- 
mands a long list of “decisions,” but the 
evidence indicates that voters consider 
these more perfunctory than serious de- 
cisions. The challenge primary, by re- 
ducing the number of contests to those 
where a real conflict is aroused, makes 
the voter’s job not only simpler but more 
meaningful. 

An outstanding fact of interest to other 
states is the successful elimination of the 
expense of holding uncontested primaries 
in accordance with the long-standing 
tenet of the National Municipal League.* 
Such purely perfunctory pollings are 
rarely of any use anywhere. Their avail- 
ability for a write-in vote is far less use- 
ful to insurgents than Connecticut's pro- 
vision for announcement of the “party- 
endorsed” candidates in time for chal- 
lenging insurgents to qualify for a place 
on the primary ballot in print. Thus 
Connecticut's new law, varying from the 
practice of all the states, made it need- 
less to go to the expense of conducting 
primaries in about 75 per cent of the pre- 
cincts of the state. 

Duane Lockarp 
Connecticut College 


4 See A Model Election Administrative 
System, National Municipal League, 1930. 
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Citizens Analyze 


New Mexico Government 


Eprror’s Nore.—As one of a series 
of citizen conferences on state govern- 
ment stemming from the American As- 
sembly of Columbia University, the 
New Mexico Assembly on State Gov- 
ernment was held in September at the 
University of New Mexico in Albu- 
querque, under the auspices of the uni- 
versity and the American Assembly. 
The findings of two similar regional 
assemblies, for the southern and the 
northwestern states, were published in 
the Review for July and September, 
respectively. The Statement of Find- 
ings of the New Mexico conference, 
dated September 8, 1956, is given below. 

According to the report: “This state- 
ment represents the agreement of the 
assembly as a whole. It must not be 
thought, however, that every participant 
necessarily subscribes to every finding 
contained herein.” 


Parties, Polities, Policy 

New Mexico's party system is un- 
healthy. A grave danger exists that a 
continuation of present practices will 
lead to the evils of a one-party state. 

Party responsibility is discouraged be- 
cause too many people forget that party 
politics makes democracy possible. Gov- 
ernment can be made responsible to the 
voters only to the extent that political 
parties are responsible to their members, 
for the party in power becomes the gov- 
ernment in power. Parties adopt plat- 
forms that reflect few or no policy dif- 
ferences between them and that result in 
empty statements of purpose. The parties’ 
candidates, having no meaningful plat- 
forms on which to stand, tend to run on 
their personal platforms. This situation 
destroys party lines, discourages party re- 
sponsibility and makes party discipline 
almost impossible. Unless parties be- 
come accountable to those who support 
them, their members have no remedy for 
inaction or irresponsible conduct. 

A convention system of nominations for 
statewide offices is preferable to either 
the pre-primary designating convention or 


to the primary. The people should elect 
delegates to a state convention. The 
state convention would adopt a platform 
and then nominate candidates for state of- 
fice. Candidates for legislative, district 
and county offices would be nominated 
by the direct primary at the time of 
electing convention delegates. This sys- 
tem would permit the party to nominate 
state candidates that support its plat- 
form and, consequently strengthen party 
responsibility and party discipline and 
thus reinforce government's responsibility 
to its citizens. 

Ballots and Balloting—Among other 
changes, New Mexico should adopt the 
short ballot. Of the state’s executive of- 
ficers and commissioners, only the gover- 
nor, the lieutenant governor and an officer 
to perform a post-audit should be elected. 
The other major executive officers should 
be appointed by the governor with the 
consent of the Senate. In this manner 
party responsibility and, consequently, 
governmental efficiency would be greatly 
enhanced, more qualified candidates might 
be encouraged to run, and the governor 
could become the state’s chief executive 
in fact. 

A plan similar to the Missouri plan 
for nominating and electing judges should 
be adopted, but it should be based on a 
nominating commission not restricted to 
the bar. No consensus was reached on 
whether judicial nomination should be 
subject to senatorial confirmation. 

In order to eliminate the effects of posi- 
tional voting, the order in which the 
candidates’ names appear on the ballot 
should be rotated. The system of rotation 
should be determined by lot. 

Lawmaking: Institutions and 
Problems 

Constitutional Revision—The New 
Mexico constitution needs revision. A 
constitutional revision commission should 
be established to study the constitution 
and, article by article, to recommend re- 
vision to the legislature. Such a commis- 
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sion could effect a substantial revision of 
the constitution or, if not, it would have 
accumulated sufficient data to make a con- 
stitutional convention feasible. 

Legislative Apportionment.—The meth- 
od of apportioning seats in the Senate 
should not be changed. The House 
of Representatives should have a fixed 
number of members, not substantially 
larger than the present House. The seats 
should be redistributed automatically ac- 
cording to a fixed formula based on 
population after each decennial census. 

Legislative Sessions—A biennial legis- 
lative session of only 60 calendar days is 
insufficient to meet the needs of the state. 
Consequently, serious consideration should 
be given to lengthening the regular ses- 
sion and to the establishment of a 30-day 
session for fiscal and emergency matters 
in even-numbered years. 

The House of Representatives should be 
elected for four years. The assembly was 
divided on the question whether all rep- 
resentatives should be elected in the same 
year. The Senate term should remain 
four years and be staggered. 

In several different ways, the legisla- 
ture can improve itself: first, it should 
provide for pre-session organization; sec- 
ond, it should improve its procedures by 
keeping adequate records, issuing a daily 
report and recording a summary of com- 
mittee proceedings; third, it should pro- 
vide the Legislative Council with enough 
funds so that it can fully discharge its 
statutory responsibilities ; fourth, it should 
provide itself with the services of a budg- 
et analyst; and, fifth, it should continue 
to utilize interim legislative committees 
and consider their expansion. 

Earmarked Funds.—The earmarking of 
funds is an unsound fiscal practice. It 
does not permit fiscal control by the legis- 
lature. Consequently, no new funds 
should be earmarked, and—as proper 
budgetary controls are instituted—moneys 
presently earmarked should be returned 
to the general fund. The next legislature 
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should make every effort to move toward 

control over the finances of the state. 
Board of Finance—The functions of 

the Board of Finance should be more 


clearly defined by law and its powers re- - 


stricted as the legislature acquires better 
control over expenditures. 


Gn the Collective Executive 

The governor should be elected for a 
four-year term in non-presidential years 
with the privilege of re-election once. 

The present division of executive power 
among a large number of elected officials 
and numerous independent agencies re- 
sults in a collective executive, a situation 
which deprives New Mexico's governors 
of the power to govern. Consequently, 
the number of elected executive officers 
should be reduced in accordance with the 
principles of the aforementioned short 
ballot. Further to enable the governor to 
govern, the so-called independent agencies 
should be subordinated to gubernatorial 
control so that his authority is commen- 
surate with his responsibility. The num- 
ber of part-time boards that govern New 
Mexican agencies is staggering. Many 
of these boards should be abolished. 

The governor needs adequate staff as- 
sistance. Even with his present limited 
authority, a properly staffed office would 
enable him to influence departmental 
operations more efficiently. 

A merit system has disadvantages, pri- 
marily with regard to tenure. A patron- 
age system also has disadvantages. The 
state should actively recruit competent 
employees, but the assembly was unable 
to agree on the details of a personnel sys- 
tem. 


Reorganization Proposed 
For Minnesota 

A survey committee that has been 
studying the organization of Minnesota's 
state government has recommended a 
number of important changes. The com- 
mittee, consisting of state officials, mem- 
bers of the legislature and private citi- 
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zens, was appointed by Governor Orville 
L. Freeman. It is headed by Professor 
Lloyd M. Short, chairmah of the Political 
Science Department at the University of 
Minnesota. 

A leading recommendation is that no 
executives be elected except the governor 
and lieutenant governor. Six officers—at- 
torney general, secretary of state, treas- 
urer and three members of the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission—would be 
appointive instead of elective, as at 
present. 

The governor, whose term of office 
would be increased from two years to 
four, would appoint all department heads, 
to serve at his pleasure. 

The existing 35 state departments and 
70 boards and commissions would be com- 
bined into fourteen major departments. 
Tax collections, now made by various 
agencies, would be handled by a new de- 
partment of revenue. Business promotion, 
banking, insurance, securities regulation 
and aeronautics would come under a de- 
partment of commerce. The welfare de- 
partment would absorb veterans’ affairs. 
A department of administration would in- 
clude the presently independent civil serv- 
ice department. The Board of Regents 
of the University of Minnesota would 
take over the administration of five col- 
leges now under the State Teachers 
College Board. 

Some of the recommendations, such as 
those affecting election of officials, would 
require amendment of the 98-year-old 
state constitution. Others can be put into 
effect by legislative approval. 


Alaska Elects 
Congressional Lobby 


At the general election in Alaska on 
October 10 the voters chose the territorial 
legislature and the non-voting delegate 
to Congress. They also elected, as tokens 
of their desire for statehood, two “sena- 
tors” and one “representative” to consti- 
tute a congressional delegation or lobby 
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working for admission of Alaska as a 
state. 

The successful candidates in the cases 
of these would-be members of Congress, 
as well as for territorial delegate, were 
all Democrats. The Republican vote was 
large—nearly as much as the Democratic 
in the case of one “senator”—but had no 
effect in the choice of the representatives. 


Arizona Adopts 
Three Amendments 


Three constitutional amendments were 
approved and one rejected by the voters 
of Arizona at the state primary election 
September 11. The defeated amendment 
proposed that state legislators, now paid 
on a per diem basis, receive an annual 
salary of $2,200 “until otherwise provided 
by law” and, while attending sessions of 
the legislature, an expense allowance of 
$12 a day if residing at home and $17 
if not. The amendment was defeated, in 
large part because of voter objection to 
the provision that authorized the legisla- 
ture to change the salary figure given in 
the amendment. 

Amendments which carried removed the 
double liability of shareholders and stock- 
holders of banks and insurance companies 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation or other federal insuring 
agency, exempted teachers and professors 
from the constitutional restriction upon 
the employment of aliens by state and 
local government, in order to permit Ari- 
zona to participate in the federal teacher 
exchange program, and authorized the 
legislature to cooperate with any adjacent 
state to redefine state boundaries. 

Pavut Ketso 


University of Arizona 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 

Ten cities not previously reported here 
have been added to the official list of 
council-manager cities by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association: Coot- 
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mince, Arizona, (4,306); Et Secunpo 
(11,688), Lixcotw (2,410) and RIALTo, 
CatrrorntA, (6,316); NorTHVILLE 
(3,240) and Oxrorp, Micuican, (2,305); 
Ricwarpson, Texas, (1,289); Betre- 
VILLE and Toronto Townsuip, ONTARIO; 
and SCHEFFERVILLE, QUEBEC. 

Anpbover, MAssACHUsETTS, will vote 
on the question of adopting a selectmen- 
manager plan of town government at the 
annual election on March 4, 1957, by au- 
thorization of the state legislature. 

West Vircinia, which 
has had a council-manager plan of gov- 
ernment since 1921, has elected a charter 
board to revise the city charter. This 
move is interpreted as an attempt to im- 
prove a defective manager plan rather 
than as an effort to substitute another 
governmental form. It is expected that 
charter revisions will be submitted to 
popular vote in the spring of 1957 

In Huntincton, West Vircinia, the 
city council completed its count of the 
charter board election ‘held nearly four 
months previously. Ten of the eleven 
successful candidates are pledged to the 
council-manager plan. 

Petitions have been filed in Mramis- 
BuRG, Onto, calling for a vote on the 
question of adopting the council-manager 
plan. Three similar referenda are re- 
ported to have been held during the past 
26 years. The plan is opposed by the 
mayor but supported by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In Avrora, ILLINoIs, a petition call- 
ing for a vote on adopting the council- 
manager plan has been approved and the 
matter is expected to be on the November 
6 ballot. The petition was circulated by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the League of Women Voters. 

A movement has been started in 
Sxoxie, to obtain a vote on 
council-manager government the 
municipal election next April. The village 
president opposes the plan. 

Picayune, Mississippi, voted 657 to 
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220 at a special election on August 14 
to retain the council-manager plan 
adopted in 1953. The election resulted 
from a petition signed by somewhat more 
than 20 per cent of the registration. 

The city clerk of Kearney, NeEBRasKA, 
has reported that a petition for a special 
election on the question of abandoning 
council-manager government carried 505 
valid signatures, whereas a minimum of 
526 was required. The city attorney rec- 
ommended to the city council that action 
be taken to revise the state law regarding 
such petitions. He asserted that the 
present law is loosely written, that cir- 
culators of such petitions do not have to 
be voters and can even be children, and 
that no certification is required. 

Woopsurn, Orecon, voted 483 to 246 
on September 11 against adoption of the 
council-manager plan. 

In Avusurn, CALIForRNIA, which has 
had a city manager under a 1948 ordi- 
nance, the city council has declared the 
office vacant and has established the posi- 
tion of administrative officer, to which it 
appointed the city finance officer. He 
would not be responsible for the functions 
of the police chief, fire chief, superintend- 
ent of public works, city treasurer, city 
attorney, city clerk and building inspec- 
tor, over which the city manager has had 
authority. 

At the annual city election, October 2, 
voters of Corpova, ALASKA, decided by 
a 123 to 114 margin to keep the council- 
manager plan which was put into effect 
two years ago. 


Home Rule Moves 
In Connecticut 


In anticipation of the adoption of the 
pending home rule amendment to the 
Connecticut constitution,' the State Legis- 
lative Council has been considering legis- 
lative proposals for implementation of the 


1 See the Review, June 1956, page 292. 
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Cincinnati Makes 
Service Awards 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has inaugurated 
a service award program to give 
public recognition to employees 
who have served the city the long- 
est. It will be part of the annual 
Christmas program at which C. A. 
Harrell, city manager, and Charles 
P. Taft, mayor, address the em 
ployees. These officials will per- 
sonally present silver service pins 
to employees with 25 years of serv- 
ice and gold pins to those with 30 
years or more. Each employee will 
receive a new pin every five years, 
beginning with his 25th. This year 
700 will be honored. There will be 
about 150 each year thereafter. 


The first year cost is supplied by 
a special appropriation by the city 
council. Thereafter the cost will 
be absorbed by the employee rela- 
tions fund, which receives profits 
from vending machines in city 
buildings. 


amendment, and decided to make such 
proposals the subject of a public hearing 
in September. It appears possible that the 
legislature, which convenes the first week 
in January, may adopt such legislation in 
1957, to be effective upon approval of the 
constitutional amendment by the legisla- 
ture and by popular referendum, which 
latter could occur at the 1957 municipal 
elections. 

On September 17, at the state capitol, 
scores of persons from various towns at- 
tended a hearing at which proposed home 
rule legislation, spelling out the proce- 
dures for adopting and altering municipal 
charters and specifying the powers which 
local governments may exercise, was 
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strongly endorsed. The Connecticut Pub- 
lic Expenditure Council drew up the act 
at the request of the legislature's Legisla- 
tive Council. 

Carter W. Atkins, CPEC executive di- 
rector, spearheaded the group speaking 
in support of the enabling legislation. 
Other proponents included state legisla- 
tors representing both political parties, 
municipal officials and spokesmen for non- 
partisan organizations. The need for 
workable home rule legislation in Con- 
necticut was repeatedly voiced by the 
hearing participants. 

The chairman of the Legislative Coun- 
cil’s Judiciary Committee, Representative 
Norman K. Parsells, answering the ques- 
tions of police, fire and labor groups, 
stated that neither the intent nor the 
wording of the amendment or the pro- 
posed enabling act could be construed to 
alter the existing pension rights of any 
municipal employee. He suggested the 
addition of a phrase which would guaran- 
tee these rights, and assured the gathering 
that all suggestions for changes in 
various provisions of the bill presented 
at the hearing would be studied and given 
due consideration before the bill is put in- 
to final form for submission to the 1957 
General Assembly. 

Following the hearing, favorable state- 
wide editorial comment added further evi- 
dence of a mounting demand for approval 
of the proposed home rule constitutional 
amendment and enabling legislation. 


Public Administration Service 
Takes “1313” over from PACH 


Operation of the headquarters of Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, Public 
Administration Service and twelve prin- 
cipal organizations of public officials and 
agencies at 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago, (widely known as “1313”) is to be 
transferred by PACH to PAS December 
31 as part of a process of liquidation of 
PACH. In addition to the principal or- 
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ganizations at 1313 there are nine af- 
filiated ones and a joint reference library. 

The 1313 building, since its construction 
in the 1930s, has become an_ interna- 
tionally important center of information 
on governmental administration. Creation 
of the center and the fostering of its 
growth and development have been pri- 
mary concerns of the program af PACH 
since its incorporation in December 1930. 
The building was erected on land owned 
by the University of Chicago with the 
aid of a grant from the Spelman Fund. 
The faculty and students of the university 
are authorized to use its facilities. 

The Spelman Fund also financed the 
central operation of 1313 until the fund 
dissolved in 1948. Since then PACH has 
had short-term project grants from The 
Ford Foundation to assist it in various 
national and _ international projects. 
PACH itself was not endowed and, hav- 
ing concluded that its developmental 
phase was completed, it decided upon 
orderly liquidation and the transfer of its 
responsibilities as to 1313 to representa- 
tives of the associations headquartered 
there. Certain of its functions have been 
transferred to various organizations and 
others will be discontinued. 

PACH has had only three successive 
chairmen since 1930—Frank O. Lowden, 
Ralph Budd and Laird Bell—and two di- 
rectors—Louis Brownlow (1930-45) and 
Herbert Emmerich (1945 to date) 

The Board of Trustees of PAS includes 
the executive directors of the fourteen 
principal organizations at 1313 (includ- 
ing PACH and PAS), Louis Brownlow 
of Washington, Clarence E. Ridley of 
Chicago and Alfred Willoughby, director 
of the National Municipal League, New 
York City. PAS, under its president and 
director, Herman G. Pope, will continue 
its program of service to governmental 
agencies through surveys, installations, re- 
search and publications. 

(Continued on page 504) 
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County and Township. . 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 


County Borough 
System Proposed 
Local Measures Before 


Voters in California 
NTEREST in the problems of county 


government in California is respon- 
sible for the presentation of a variety 
of proposals to both statewide and local 
electorates. These include consideration 
of two constitutional amendments at the 
November election, action on local charter 
amendments and studies of county man- 
ager government in a number of counties. 


One of the amendments scheduled for 
a vote at the November election provides 
the basic authority for inclusion in county 
charters of provisions establishing 
boroughs in unincorporated areas of 
counties. By establishing a borough, an 
unincorporated area could obtain munic- 
ipal-type services above the basic level 
of county services. At the present time 
such needs are met by incorporation as 
a city, a variety of special districts or an- 
nexation to neighboring cities. Proponents 
of the measure argue that a county 
borough system would help solve some 
of the complex problems of urban popula- 
tions in unincorporated areas with in- 
sufficient tax base to finance municipal 
government. It is also argued that the 
citizens of unincorporated areas would be 
given a voice in determining the form 
of government and program of services 
they want and would not have to assume 
the financial and administrative respon- 
sibilities required by municipal annexation 
or incorporation. 

The California Taxpayers’ Association, 
which supports the measure, states, “A 
county borough setup might well provide 
an alternative type of local governmental 


unit, with elected local representation, but 
with existing governmental units provid- 
ing the services needed.” 

The Taxpayers’ Association also notes, 
“Any county charter amendment provid- 
ing for boroughs under the permissive 
provisions of this proposal could be 
written to fit the problems and needs of 
the particular county.” 

Opponents of the proposition point out 
that: (1) the measure fails to spell out 
what is meant by the “county borough” 
system, (2) pressure could be brought 
by a borough to increase service levels in 
one part of an unincorporated area at the 
expense of another, (3) the confused pat- 
tern of local government would be fur- 
ther complicated by the establishment of 
an additional level, (4) local service needs 
can be satisfied through existing annexa- 
tion, incorporation or special districts 
laws. Among those opposing the measure 
are the Commonwealth Club of California 
and the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. In addition to the California Tax- 
payers’ Association, certain county groups 
are supporting the amendment. 

The second constitutional amendment 
slated to go before the voters would in- 
crease the time allowed a freeholders’ 
charter commission for the preparation of 
a county home rule charter. Under the 
existing provision a charter commission 
has only six months from the time of its 
election until it must present a final draft 
of a proposed charter to the county board 
of supervisors. This means that the com- 
missions must work hurriedly, often 
piecing together sections of other charters 
without giving full consideration to local 
problems, departmental interrelationships 
and other matters which require extensive 
study and analysis. The measure appears 
to have no organized opposition. The 
time limit was increased once previously, 
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in 1954, when it was raised from 120 days 
to the present six months. 

Residents of Alameda County, Califor- 
nia, were recently given the opportunity 
to vote on several charter amendments in 
a move to reorganize the county's ad- 
ministrative structure. Seven separate 
propositions sought to make appointive 
instead of elective the offices of coroner, 
surveyor, treasurer, tax collector, re- 
corder, county clerk and auditor. All 
these positions would have been brought 
into the county's classified civil service. 
An eighth proposal called for appointment 
of the superintendent of schools by the 
county board of education. 


Proposals Defeated 

Although the Oakland Tribune, the 
Alameda Taxpayers’ Association and 
many other local groups supported the 
proposals, all were defeated by narrow 
margins except the charter amendment 
relating to the position of coroner. 
This was approved by a slim major- 
ity. The latter pro- 
posal was undoubtedly due, in part, to ad- 
verse publicity received by the newly 
elected coroner early in 1955 when the 
office announced that four funeral direc- 
tors would be appointed deputy coroners, 
and that part of their duties would be to 
conduct post-mortem examinations. The 
Alameda-Contra Costa County Medical 
Association condemned this action as “a 
return to the archaic and uninstructed 
methods of the past.” This was the only 
amendment for which a study committee, 
headed by a member of the American 
Federation of Labor, had been appointed. 
There was labor opposition to the other 
amendments. 

A number of local Democratic or- 
ganizations were opposed to blanketing 
incumbents under civil service. Officials 
and the press in Berkeley opposed the 
amendments on the ground that they 
would lead to county assumption of 
municipal functions. 

San Bernardino County voters recently 


success of the 
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defeated proposals giving charter status 
to the county administrative officer and 
establishing appointive instead of elective 
officers as auditor, clerk, tax collector, 
recorder, treasurer, surveyor, superintend- 
ent of public schools and public adminis- 
trator. Charter status was given to the 
county counsel in the same election, the 
office of purchasing agent was voted into 
the county's classified service and a new 
appointive office of registrar of voters was 
established. The proposals culminated the 
work of county charter committees which 
began in 1951 and was revived at the sug- 
gestion of the grand jury in 1954. If all 
the reorganization proposals had been 
adopted, the elective officers of the county 
would have been reduced to the five 
county supervisors, the district attorney, 
the sheriff and the county assessor. 

The possibility of adopting county man- 
ager government has been under con- 
sideration in a number of California 
counties. A citizens committee appointed 
by the Ventura County Board of Super- 
visors is studying the charter-manager 
form. Proposals for similar studies were 
made earlier this year in Kings and Tu- 
lare Counties. The proposal in Tulare 
County included in the report of the 
county grand jury indicated a preference 
for the manager form but urged “that a 
professional research organization be 
hired to make a study and formulate 
recommendations as to a form of charter 
government suitable to our situation.” 

STANLEY Scort 
Bureau of Public Administration 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Maricopa County Effects 
Major Reforms 


County Manager Tom M. Sullivan of 


Maricopa County (Phoenix), Arizona, 
reports that ten reforms in county govern- 
ment proposed by the state examiner in 
1951 are now in effect. These reforms 
provide that: (1) The county avail itself 
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N. Y. County Installs 
Permanent Registration 


Erie County (Buffalo) is the 
fourth New York county to adopt- 
permanent personal registration. 
The Leagues of Women Voters of 
the county took the lead in advocat- 
ing this action. The new registra- 
tion system will be used for the 
first time in Erie County in 1957. 
The three counties in the state 
which have previously adopted 
P.P.R. are Broome, Nassau and 
Schenectady. 


of discounts allowed for prompt payment 
of bills; (2) purchases, even below $100, 
be subject to competitive bidding to elimi- 
nate any chance of favoritism; (3) em- 
ployment be based on a merit system and 
the former “patronage” or “ward type” 
methods eliminated; (4) best qualified 
persons be chosen department heads re- 
gardless of what supervisor’s district they 
resided in; (5) a county comptroller 
(manager) have full authority to co- 
ordinate activities of all departments; (6) 
a centralized purchasing department be 
established; (7) highway equipment and 
supplies be inventoried and a perpetual 
inventory maintained; (8) a definite and 
uniform standard be applied to all rest 
homes taking care of county patients; (9) 
a dispensary be established at the county 
hospital and perpetual inventory be main- 
tained over supplies; (10) care be exer- 
cised in auditing and approving claims for 
travel expense by county officials and em- 
ployees. 


Texas Votes on Tax 
Limit Restriction 


A constitutional amendment before the 
voters of Texas at the November election 
will free the governing bodies of Texas 
counties (commissioners’ courts) from re- 
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stricted tax limits on specific operating 
funds and permit businesslike annual 
budgets. Under the amendment the levies 
for the four operating funds may be any 
amount within the constitutional maxi- 
mum total levy for the four funds of 80 
cents per $100 assessed valuation. This 
flexible arrangement will replace the rigid 
limitations placed upon the general fund, 
permanent improvement fund, regular 
road and bridge fund, and jury fund. Al- 
though reallocations as between funds 
has been possible since 1944 such realloca- 
tions require approval of the voters and 
after the reallocation election maximum 
rates cannot be changed for another six 
years. 


CITY, STATE AND NATION 
(Continued from page 501) 


International Congress 
of Administrative Sciences 


The Tenth International Congress of 
Administrative Sciences was held in 
Madrid, Spain, September 3-8, 26 years 
after the first congress in that city which 
led to the creation of a permanent Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative 
Sciences. The congress attracted 450 par- 
ticipants from 60 countries and six inter- 
national organizations, the largest attend- 
ance in its history. There were 22 United 
States delegates. Director General Paul 
A. Schillings reported that the institute 
now has 27 member states and national 
sections—groups of interested officials and 
professionals—in about the same number 
of countries. Permanent headquarters of 
the institute are in Brussels, Belgium. 

The main topic of the Congress was 
“Procedures for the Preparation and Im- 
plementation of Administrative Reform.” 
Two special meetings, largely attended 
by professors of public administration and 
administrative law, were devoted to the 
teaching of administrative sciences. 

Frantz Hvass of Denmark was elected 
president of the institute. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Jackson Phillips 


Budget Procedures 
Reviewed 


Better Methods Given 
Widespread Attention 


MPROVING municipal budgeting pro- 

cedures has received increasingly wide- 
spread attention since the end of World 
War II and a body of literature and ex- 
perience is emerging which should be of 
considerable assistance to cities seeking 
budgetary reform in the future. Basic 
among the writings on the subject are 
those of A. E. Buck and the numerous 
reports covering proposed reforms for in- 
dividual states and cities. Also, the new 
work of Jesse Burkhead on Government 
Budgeting! provides a valuable discus- 
sion and contains useful bibliographical 
material. Developments in performance 
budgeting in a number of cities in recent 
years also illustrate the achievements 
being made. 

At the center of the budget reform 
movement in recent years has been a 
technique variously called program or 
performance budgeting, terms sometimes 
used synonymously, sometimes with dif- 
ferent meanings. Essentially, what is 
being separated out of the discussion is 
the conventional line-item budget, which 
in many cities is a long, detailed, item-by- 
item listing of proposed governmental ex- 
penditures, a device useful in legislative 
control but often meaningless to the lay- 
man and of little managerial assistance 
to the administrator. 

Probably the fundamental difference 
between the performance and line-item 
budgets is the way governmental expendi- 
tures on goods and services are provided 


1 John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1956. For a review of this book see the 
Review, October 1956, page 465. 


for and regarded. In performance budg- 
eting proposed expenditures data are re- 
organized to assist management, and 
ideally the purposes for which funds are 
required are described, the costs of achiev- 
ing objectives are defined and quantitative 
data measuring the degree of accomplish- 
ment under each program are stated. In 
line-item budgeting an object classifica- 
tion is followed and summary data refer 
to total expenditures for categories such 
as personal service, travel, printing, etc. 
The line-item budget as a technique was 
devised in an era of legislative distrust 
of administrators and affords the means 
of strict legislative control over expendi- 
tures. The performance budget takes a 
different tack: it seeks to aid the ad- 
ministrator and improve his efficiency. 
At the same time it shifts decisions as to 
detail to the administrator and leaves 
substantive decisions to the legislator. 


Differences in System 


A useful distinction between perform- 
ance and program budgeting is made by 
Burkhead, who distinguishes between the 


hierarchical and between the time ele- 
ments in the budgeting process. The pro- 
gram budget is defined as the broad, 
summary statement, consisting partially 
of aggregated performance budget data, 
and operated by higher echelons of gov- 
ernment. Also, it is a forward-looking 
document constituting a projection of the 
economic and social policies of a par- 
ticular administration. The performance 
budget, on the other hand, serves to guide 
the operation of a department or bureau, 
serves as a tool for management, and 
seeks to measure achievement based on 
past performance. It must serve as an 
instrument of self-analysis and should be 
set in the framework of the determina- 
tions of the program budget. 
Experimentation with cost-data budgets 
dates back a number of years, but 
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progress in performance budgeting has 
been greatest in postwar years. Before 
the war, procedures in performance budg- 
eting had been outlined in various publi- 
cations of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association. After the war Buck’s work 
for and the recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission inspired numerous 
municipalities to seek budget improve- 
ments along the same lines. Lately a 
number of advances have been made by 
individua! cities, pragmatically seeking 
to work out and to operate performance 
budgets with diverse but always specific 
goals in mind. Along these lines a 


valuable service has been performed by 
the Citizens Budget Commission of New 
York City in its recent review of accom- 
plishments by various American cities.? 


Control Over Expenditures 

One application of performance budget- 
ing has been of assistance in helping some 
cities get at, and presumably exercise 
some control over, rising government ex- 
penditures. The problem since the war, 
of course, has been the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between general price in- 
creases and the increased demand for 
governmental services as causes of the 
rise in municipal expenditures. Through 
performance analysis some cities measure 
the increased cost of government opera- 
tions, taking service extensions specifi- 
cally into account. 

In Denver, for example, departmental 
budgets cite detailed data to explain per- 
formance cost increases. And in Cincin- 
nati the budget is published in two sec- 
tions with a basic budget and a supple- 
mental budget for each major work pro- 
gram; the basic budget covers normal re- 
curring requirements, while the supple- 
mental budget reflects proposed expendi- 
tures for extensions or initiations of 
services. The Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion notes that in the preparation of the 
budgets of New York City and San An- 


Performance (Parts I and II) New 
York, 1956, 29 pages. 
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tonio distinction is made between basic 
and supplemental expenditure requests. 

An important step in operating a per- 
formance budget is proper formulation of 
concepts for the measurement of per- 
formance, and it is this difficulty which 
some detractors point to as an inherent 
weakness. Some measurements of per- 
formance are meaningless because of lack 
of comparability between time periods, 
and others are useless because the quan- 
titative data are inappropriate or inap- 
plicable. But obviously these weaknesses 
are not in the scope of what is properly 
claimed for performance budgeting. 

As Burkhead notes, the best that can 
be done is to measure a variety of specific 
accomplishments to facilitate judgments 
on whether government services are im- 
proving relative to their costs; and ex- 
perience seems to bear out this observa- 
tion. The Citizens Budget Commission 
cites San Jose, California, as having 
made considerable progress in defining 
measurable activities, and suggests that in 
the case of non-measurable ones progress 
is made by breaking them down into sub- 
categories so that some measurement 
becomes possible. 

There are, of course, numerous other 
areas in which experimentation is being 
carried on, all with considerable promise 
for the future. In Chicago the budget 
now cites extensive work program statis- 
tics and conveys a detailed picture of the 
activities of various city departments. 
Baltimore is reported to have made gains 
in applying cost accounting in the opera- 
tion of the hospital department. Kansas 
City, Missouri, provides statements of 
equipment operation in the public works 
department, allowing useful performance 
measurements of the degree of utilization 
of equipment, the cost of its operation and 
other valuable data. Other cities making 
recent contributions to the development of 
performance budgeting technique include 
Richmond, Boston, New Haven and Los 
Angeies. 

(Continued on page 508) 
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Proportional Representation 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


Sweden Holds 
P.R. Election 


Members of Lower House 
Chosen by List System 


@WEDEN'S national election on Sep- 
tember 16 showed only slight shifts 
in the division of popular votes among 
the five contending parties, as compared 
with the previous national election four 
years ago. Only small changes in parlia- 
mentary strength resulted 
after the votes were tallied under Swe- 
den’s party-list P.R. election system. 
The two parties of the governing coali- 
tion, the Social Democrats and the 
Agrarians, each fell short by a little 
more than one percentage point from the 
relative popular vote standing achieved 
in 1952, but the loss of parliamentary 
seats was greater for the smaller party, 
the Agrarians, which lost seven seats. 
The largest gain was the nearly three- 
percentage-point increase registered by 
the Conservatives, which resulted in a 
gain of eleven parliamentary seats. The 
small Communist party gained one ad- 
ditional seat and the size of the Liberal 
party delegation remained unchanged al- 
though a slight decrease in relative popu- 
lar vote was suffered. 
The accompanying 


accordingly 


table summarizes 


the results and shows that the parliamen- 
tary strength of the parties determined 
by the election for the “lower” (directly 
elected) house of parliament corresponds 
quite closely to the popular vote, although 
the count of votes is by certain districts 
rather than by a single nation-wide tally 
such as is used in the Netherlands. The 
figures in the table are reported by the 
American- Swedish News Exchange. 
Nearly 80 per cent of those eligible voted. 


Another City 
Considers P.R.' 


Although proportional representation is 
widely used abroad, only a few commu- 
nities in this country employ that method 
of electing city officials. Some people 
think it is too complicated. Some do not 
approve the representation which it pro- 
vides for minorities. Because it tends 
to clean up campaigns and break up the 
influence of partisan machines, many 
politicians dislike P.R. 

Worcester, Cambridge and Cincinnati 
are among the P.R. cities. There is a 
possibility of an addition to the ranks. 
Olean, New York, a city of 23,000, will 
vote November 6 on a council-manager 
charter with P.R. 


1 Editorial, Worcester (Massachu- 
setts) Gazette, September 18, 1956. 


SwepisH Nationat ELection, Sepremper 16, 1956 


Number 


Party of Votes 


Percentage 
of Votes» 


Rikspac (Lower House or 


Percentage 
of Seat 


Seats 
Won 


Social Democrats 1,729,501 
Liberals 

Conservatives 

Agrarians 


Communists 


44.6(—1.5) 
23.8(—0.7) 
17.2(+238) 
9.4(—1.3) 
5.0(+0.7) 


106(— 4) 
42(+11) 
19(— 7) 
6(+ 1) 


45.9(—1.9) 
25.1(—0.1) 
18.2( 4-4.7) 
8.2(—3.1) 


>» Change over 1952 is indicated in parentheses. 


a 
194,017 2.6(+04) 

* Membership of Riksdag was increased from 230 to 231, hence the discrepancy in oe 
seats won (12) and seats lost (11). ail 
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A citizens’ committee, including leaders 
of business, labor and the professions, 
proposed the charter revision. It is in- 
teresting to note that only three of eleven 
members of the present city council spoke 
out for the change. Many Worcester 
residents will recall how anxious some 
members of the old city council here were 
in 1947 to maintain the status quo. But 
the voters would not permit continuance 
of that antiquated and inadequate mayor- 
council system. 

Council-manager government is, of 
course, becoming the accepted plan across 
the country now. P.R. is more contro- 
versial. But Worcester voters can testify 
that it has produced much stronger city 
councils than the previous ward and at- 
large election system. Even the handful 
of occasional opponents of P.R. have 
registered no real complaint about the 
caliber of officials elected under that sys- 
tem. 

We cannot say what any system of gov- 
ernment would do for Olean. But coun- 
cil-manager government, with P.R., has 
worked well for Worcester. 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 506) 


Some advocates of performance budg- 
eting have presented it as a packaged 
cure-all whose adoption would automati- 
cally produce a reduction in government 
expenditures and taxes and lead to in- 
creased governmental efficiency. It is 
apparent, however, that the process is one 
of adaptation and careful local solution of 
difficult problems. Burkhead sums it up 
well in noting that the budget may be re- 
garded as a psychological device to make 
administrators think. A _ reorganization 
in thinking takes time, as well as flexibil- 
ity and receptiveness on the part of those 
who do the thinking. Much thinking has 
already been done, though, and all of it 
should be valuable to cities which have 
not yet undertaken budgetary improve- 
ments. 
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As the Citizens Budget Commission 
study notes, it would be ideal if there 
were one central point of analysis which 
could report rapidly to all cities the ex- 
perience and accomplishments of others 
in this field. Possibly such a spread of 
knowledge would encourage improved 
budgeting over the country. And they ex- 
press the view that conceivably the pro- 
posed national Department of Urbiculture 
might possibly be able to achieve just 
such a reporting objective. 


State and Municipal Borrowing 
Declines in September 


According to data collected and com- 
piled by The Daily Bond Buyer, the 
volume of state and municipal bonds sold 
in September was down for the third 
consecutive month, the present down- 
ward trend having commenced in July. 
Totaling $324,343,681 in September 1956, 
the amount of bonds sold by state and 
local governments was 20 per cent lower 
than the amount sold in the preceding 
September. Similarly, short term loans 
by state and municipal governments were 
down to $178,780,000 in September this 
year compared with $200,457,997 in Sep- 
tember of 1955. Bond sales were the low- 
est for September since 1951. 

The effect of the volume decline over 
the past three months has been to cut 
into total sales thus far in the year, but 
the totals for the first nine months of 
1956 are still ahead of the comparable 
bond sales for 1955, $4,050,463,728 as 
compared with $3,974,384,775. 

The comparatively high prices which 
municipalities are having to pay for 
money in the present tight money market 
are indicated by The Bond Buyer's 20- 
Bond Index, which at September 28, 
1956, stood at 2.90 per cent as compared 
with 2.55 per cent late in September 1955. 
The standing late in September 1956 did, 
however, represent some improvement 
over the year’s high of 2.96 per cent 
reached at mid-September. 
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Citizen Action . 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Civil Service League 
Celebrates 75 Years 


Is Oldest National Civic 


Organization in Existence 


GEVENTY-FIVE years ago last July 

the Civil Service Reform Association 
of New York, after consulting with of- 
ficers of similar associations in Boston, 
Cambridge and Philadelphia, invited “all 
the associations directly engaged in the 
work of civil service reform” to attend 
“a private and informal conference” at 
Newport, Rhode Island. This conference, 
held on August 11, 1881, was the birth 
of the National Civil Service. League,! 
the oldest national civic organization still 
in existence. The 58 delegates from thir- 
teen civil service reform associations 
agreed to form “a national organization 
. .. for the purpose of serving as a cen- 
ter of correspondence and of facilitating 
such united action as circumstances may 
demand.” George William Curtis, militant 
editor of Harper's Weekly and president 
of the New York association, was elected 
president of the new league. 

For two decades before the league was 
organized, there was a small but growing 
movement to arrest the system 
which permeated every level of govern- 
ment. Competitive entrance examinations 
were tried in some federal departments, 
several civil service bills were introduced 
and debated in Congress, the press was 
showing increased interest in “civil serv- 
ice reform.” Of great significance was the 
fact that President Grant, and later 
Hayes and Cleveland, saw in the civil 
service reform movement a means of 
strengthening and dignifying the presi- 
dency by relieving the tremendous pres- 


spoils 


1 Known as the National Civil Service 
Reform league until 1945. 


sure from job-seekers and the constant 
inroads by congressmen on presidential 
responsibility. 

But the campaign won little popular 
support or interest. It is one of history's 
paradoxes that a tragic event should have 
provided the reform movement with the 
citizen indignation necessary to achieve 
action. On July 2, 1881, President Gar- 
field was shot by a disappointed office- 
seeker. His death in September, a few 
weeks after the league was founded, pro- 
vided dramatic impetus to the cause. 
Through this tragedy, the merit system 
was born. 


Federal Law Secured 


The league's first project was to ob- 
tain passage of a civil service law for the 
national government. The league and the 
growing state and local civil service re- 
form associations made use of every type 
of publicity then available to influence 
public opinion. Through letters, pam- 
phliets, meetings and other media they 
worked diligently enlisting the support 
of clergymen, educators, workingmen 
and candidates for public office. A maga- 
zine, The Civil Service Record, was 
started. Later integrated with The Civil 
Service Reformer and renamed Good 
Government, it is still the league's official 
bulletin. 

New associations were organized and, 
by January 1883, there were 59, scattered 
literally from Maine to California. In 
the same month the civil service bill 
which the league founders had drafted 
and sponsored was enacted. It is still 
the basic federal civil service law. Within 
a year this was followed by the passage 
of similar laws in New York, Massachu- 
setts and a number of cities. 

Warned by President Curtis that en- 
actment of legislation was only the first 
step, the league focused its efforts on the 
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improvement and extension of the civil 
service system. Many extensions of cover- 
age of the federal civil service act and 
rules made by presidents, and inclusion in 
the personnel program of many com- 
ponents now taken for granted, originated 
under league influence. Professor John 
Pfiffner, in his book Public Administra- 
tion, says: 

The National Civil Service League, 
which has long rendered excellent serv- 
ice in the cause of better government, 
deserves the undying gratitude of every 
living advocate of a skilled and pro- 
fessional public service. 


The league recognizes that there are 
spoilsmen in every generation and that 
many states and more cities have only 
rudimentary civil service systems or none 
at all. While maintaining its watchdog 
function through the years, its program 
has shifted to placing more emphasis on 
impressing the public with the importance 
of making the puolic service the kind of 
service which will attract and retain the 
best talent, and providing positive assist- 
ance for better public personnel adminis- 
tration through executive leadership, 
training and development of ’ career 
people. Regarding the league’s career 
service awards program, President Eisen- 
hower recently wrote: 


It is most fitting that the National 
Civil Service League, which is celebrat- 
ing its 75th year of representing the in- 
terest of our citizens in public service, 
should sponsor an awards program to 
honor outstanding career civil servants. 


In recent years the league has worked 
closely on public personnel matters with 
other organizations which may have their 
own objectives but know that the merit 
system in government is basic to attain- 
ment of their aims. Its relations with the 
National Municipal League have been 
unique. Many civic developments have 
found the two leagues joining hands. 
They collaborated on several editions of 
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the Model State Civil Service Law be- 
tween 1912 and 1953 as well as on other 
publications. Several of the nation’s 
leading citizens have diligently served the 
causes of both organizations. 

The league’s early leaders were among 
civic reformers of the 1880s. The seven 
co-authors of the civil service act, Dor- 
man B. Eaton, George William Curtis, 
Silas W. Burt, Orlando B. Potter, 
Everett P. Wheeler and Carl Schurz of 
New York and Wayne MacVeagh of 
Philadelphia, as well as Charles J. Bona- 
parte of Baltimore, Richard Henry Dana 
of Boston, and other league pioneers were 
to play significant parts in the develop- 
ment of the civil service system as well 
as in other fields. 


League Presidents 


Curtis and Schurz, the first two presi- 
dents of the league, were followed by 
Daniel C. Gilman, planner of the Sheffield 
Scientific School and successively presi- 
dent of the University of California and 
Johns Hopkins; Joseph H. Choate, New 
York lawyer who helped break up the 
Tweed Ring; Charles W. Eliot, for 40 
years president of Harvard; Richard 
Henry Dana, who fought for a clean bal- 
lot as well as for better civil service; 
William Dudley Foulke, president of the 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association 
and the National Municipal League and 
one of the organizers of the Progressive 
party in 1912; Robert Catherwood, Chi- 
cago civic leader. 

Also Thomas W. Swan, dean of the 
Yale Law School; George McAneny, who 
served several New York City reform 
administrations as department head and 
advisor and was an originator of regional 
planning; Robert L. Johnson, president 
of Temple University; Samuel H. Ord- 
way, Jr., member of New York City and 
U.S. Civil Service Commissions and con- 
servation authority; and, since 1942, 
Nicholas Kelley, former assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury, former vice presi- 


dent and general counsel of Chrysler 
Corporation and head of the New York 
law firm of Kelley, Drye, Newhall and 
Maginnes. 

Heten C. DRUMMOND 
National Civil Service League 


Citizen Committees 
Tell Town Story 


Citizen committees are making Massa- 
chusetts municipal reports more meaning- 
ful. In the past, much of the local gov- 
ernment reporting was unimaginative, un- 
interesting and in many cases unintelli- 
gent. In an effort to stimulate better 
presentation of government action, the 
Massachusetts Selectmen’s Association 
inaugurated an annual town report con- 
test. As a result of the competition, re- 
ports are showing marked improvement 
in both content and readability. 

State legislation requires all 312 towns 
to prepare and publish an annual report. 
Inherently the town report is a disorderly 
and disjointed document, for town gov- 
ernment in Massachusetts is so minutely 
fragmented. The numerous and semi- 
autonomous departments are headed by 
elected officers and boards and the reports 
on activities of all departments are 
brought together in one document. Al- 
though good editing is a prerequisite of 
good reporting, in the past there was no 
such over-all editing. No elected official 
was eager to revise the reporting of other 
elected officials. To overcome this weak- 
ness, many towns have set up town report 
committees. 

The committee is appointed by the 
selectmen and made up of citizens who 
are anxious to tell the stovy of their local 
government in an understandable and in- 
teresting manner. The committee ap- 
proach has proved to be a successful de- 
vice in producing excellen: town reports. 

Towns using such committees consist- 
ently top the list with high ratings in 
the annual town report contest. There 
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are many reasons why. First of all, a 
citizens’ committee can take each dis- 
jointed departmental statement and har- 
monize it into a well edited, understand- 
able unity directed towards the interest 
of the average citizen. Secondly, the 
committee, being composed of persons 
outside the administrative family, is able 
to apply a citizen’s criteria for under- 
standable reporting. If there is anything 
in a departmental report not clear to the 
committee members, it is clarified and 
simplified before the annual report goes to 
press. 

Committee members have varying 
backgrounds and abilities. By focusing 
heterogeneous talents on public reporting, 
they come up with unique and intelligent 
publications of outstanding merit. The 
committee also relieves public officials of 
a task which comes at the busiest time of 
the administrative year. The town report 
must be published just before the annual 
town meeting. Thus report-making time 
comes when public officials are struggling 
with budget preparations and with pro- 
posed measures to be considered at the 
meeting. By taking over the editing and 
the assimilation of material for the re- 
port, the committee relieves town ad- 
ministrative officials of a substantial 
burden. 

The reporting group intensifies interest 
in town affairs among the citizens and 
spreads the burden of democracy among 
those who are eager for extra participa- 
tion. In some towns the committee, by 
holding contests among high school art 
students for cover designs and illustra- 
tions, calls upon younger citizens to con- 
tribute talent in producing the annual re- 
port. 

The Massachusetts annual town report 
contest is supervised by the Bureau of 
Government Research at the University 
of Massachusetts. After each contest the 
bureau publishes a critique pointing out 
strong qualities of various reports that 
are worthy of being copied. It also makes 
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suggestions on how good town reports 
can be perfected. It encourages the 
creation of committees as an opportunity 
for more active participation by citizens 
in the public affairs of their community 
and recognizes the high caliber of annual 
reports produced by towns with such 
committees. - 

Joun Grivespie, Director 
Bureau of Government Research 
University of Massachusetts 


Hoover Committee 
Cites Score 


Reorganization News for September, 
published by the Citizens Committee for 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, states that on the 
basis of preliminary study by the research 
staff of the Citizens Committee, National 
Chairman Clarence Francis noted 1956 as 
“a year of substantial gain.” The study 
shows that approximately 35 per cent of 
the recommendations of the bipartisan 
second Hoover Commission are now “on 
the books” as accomplished or in process 
of accomplishment. “Present information 
indicates,” comments the News, “that the 
recommendations so far adopted (taking 
legislative and administrative action to- 
gether) can result in eventual annual sav- 
ings of $532,600,000. Thus the commis- 
sion, which did its job on a congressional 
appropriation of less than $2,800,000, has 
paid for itself many fold.” 

The Citizens Committeemen of Illinois 
have a new tool to use as a means of 
keeping up interest in the Hoover report 
while Congress is out of session. A “Meet 
Your Congressman” kit has just been 
issued by the Hoover Report Division 
of the Taxpayers Federation of Illinois. 
This document contains tips on many 
ways of reaching congressional candi- 
dates in the home district through meet- 
ings, press conferences, radio, television, 
editorials and the like. 

A kit for the candidates themselves was 
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prepared by the Washington staff of the 
Citizens Committee. It will supply back- 
ground information on the Report, speech 
material, radio scripts and the like. The 
kits are made available to candidates of 
both parties to assist them in answering 
questions and discussing the issues on a 
non-political basis. 


Picture to Dramatize 
Need for Urban Renewal 


To dramatize the growing fight against 
urban blight, the American Council 
to Improve Our Neighborhoods 
(ACTION) is sending a moving picture, 
“Our Living Future,” on an eight-months 
tour of some 90 cities. The picture, run- 
ning about an hour and a half, is being 
provided as a rallying point for interested 
citizens to further their own local im- 
provement programs. representative 
local group in each city will sponsor the 
showing. 

According to a news release from 
ACTION, “The presentation, which com- 
bines motion pictures and photographs, 
both in color and black and white, with 
a three-dimensional animation technique 
and an in-person lecture, has been pre- 
pared by Life magazine as a public serv- 
ice contribution to ACTION ’s continuing 
program dedicated to improvement of 
homes, neighborhoods and communities.” 

“The principal purpose of the presenta- 
tion,” says James E. Lash, executive vice 
president of ACTION, “is to help com- 
munity leaders arouse interest in local 
phases of what ACTION calls the new 
three R’s of American cities—replanning, 
renewal and rebuilding. We urge that 
sponsorship be as representative as pos- 
sible and include as many organizations 
as can be enlisted, so the presentation can 
be an event of significance in each city, 
serving to replace apathy with action and 
to stimulate better citizenship through 
greater pride in home, neighborhood and 
community.” 
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Researcher's Digest . 


Edited by Thor Swanson 


Utah Surveys Its 
Local Government 


Commission Makes Report 
To Legislative Council 
(CONCLUDING what is perhaps the 


most extensive single survey of local 
government in a Rocky Mountain state, 
the Local Government Survey Commis- 
sion submitted its final report, Local 
Government in Utah (215 pages), to the 
Utah Legislative Council in September 
1956. 

The legislature, in 1955, authorized its 
Legislative Council to appoint a commis- 
sion of eleven members to make a de- 
tailed survey of local government in the 
state and to submit its findings and rec- 
ommendations for its improvement. The 
commission chose Ralph B. Wright, 
president of the Union Bank and Trust 
Company, as chairman. Three subcom- 
mittees on finance, forms of government 
and overlapping and duplicating functions 
were organized. Evan Iverson was named 
director of research. 

After a research plan had been adopted, 
the following consultants were named to 
assist in research, in reporting findings 
and in making recommendations: Jewell 
J. Rasmussen, Garth N. Jones, Alan Witt, 


Henry Pearson, Roy V. Peel, J. D. 
Williams, Robert Kesler, M. Walker 
Wallace, Hyrum Harris, Lyman B. 


Powell, Hyrum Plaas and Victor Peter- 
son. 

Separate reports were prepared on law 
enforcement, fire administration, financial 
management, planning, metropolitan Salt 


Lake, local government finance, public 


health services, local roads and streets, 
special districts and forms of government. 
These were referred to the appropriate 
subcommittees for 


review and public 


hearings. The subcommittee then made 
recommendations to the entire commis- 
sion for final action. Upon these “task 
force”-type reports the commission took 
its official stand in Local Government in 
Utah. 

Against the background of a state 
where 17 of the 29 counties have lost 
population in the past decade, and where 
the Salt Lake metropolitan area includes 
40 per cent of the state’s population, the 
commission’s report presents facts and 
recommendations concerning the organiza- 
tion for and operation of major local 
government services. 

Most of the reports recognize three 
basic needs: establishment at the state 
level of more effective standards for local 
performance, a greater emphasis upon 
professionalism and technical competence 
among local government personnel, and 
greater consideration to integrating serv- 
ices in order that duplication and in- 
adequate performance can be reduced 
Although some increases in state adminis- 
trative activity were recommended, major 
emphasis placed upon intercounty, 
city-county-special-district readjustment 
and coordination in the performance of 
major local functiofis. 


was 


The commission's recommendations for 
planning in Utah are illustrated by the 
following : 

1. “A state planning board should be 
established. There should be mandatory 
referral by al] state departments and 
agencies to the planning board of all 
programs affecting the long range physi- 
cal development of the state.” 

2. “Counties having more than 20,000 
population should establish county plan- 
ning offices. In such as Salt 
Lake and Weber, where there is a major 
central city, there should be some form 
of metropolitan planning agency.” 


counties 
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3. “In those areas of the state where 
there are insufficient resources for the 
establishment of regular county planning 
staffs, multi-county regional planning 
boards should be established.” 

4. “It is recommended that existing 
legislation be amended to provide that all 
construction or improvement projects or 
other programs involving land use. . . 
be referred to the planning commission 
for consideration.” 

5. “Planning legislation should be 
amended to allow only one representative 
of any well defined group as a member of 
a planning commission.” 

6. “It is recommended that a provision 
be written into Utah planning legislation 
permitting local planning commissions or 
boards to undertake the coordination of 
the capital improvement program.” 

The part of the report dealing with 
general local government organization 
recommended: (1) A comprehensive op- 
tional charter law for first- and second- 
class cities; (2) the right to choose be- 
tween a strong mayor or a council-man- 
ager form in third-class cities; and (3) a 
general strengthening of county govern- 
ment by shortening the ballot and increas- 
ing the authority of the county commis- 
sion. 

Metropolitan Area 

Considerable attention was given by the 
commission to the problem of the Salt 
Lake metropolitan area. The commission 
began its consideration with the following 
assumptions: “(1) Essential 
should be provided to all residents effec- 
tively and efficiently and yet maintain ac- 
tive citizen participation and popular con- 
trol; (2) traditional local entities and 
the accompanying community pride should 
be preserved and official recognition given 
to these units in a metropolitan govern- 
ment; and (3) similar services at similar 
costs should be provided to all people 
living in the urban area regardless of 
location.” 

The commission then reported “a need 
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for some unit of government which can 
have control of those functions which are 
area-wide in nature. At the present time 
the urban part of the Salt Lake Valley 
does not include all of Salt Lake County 
but there is a demand for numerous 
services which are now provided by city 
and county government which could be 
more efficiently handled by one govern- 
ment.” 

Specifically 
mended : 

1. Salt Lake County government should 

be modified to permit it to provide all 
those local functions which are of im- 
portance to all residents of the county. 
The county should have single-headed 
executive leadership in the person of an 
elective president. A legislative body of 
not less than fifteen members would have 
“the usual legislative powers.” Services 
provided on a county-wide basis would 
be financed by a tax levied on the entire 
area. 
2. All contiguous urban areas should be 
consolidated to form a central municipal 
corporation.! This urban area should be 
divided into boroughs, each of which 
would elect a representative to the city’s 
governing body. These borough rep- 
resentatives would also represent their 
areas on the county council. The county 
president would act as chief executive 
for the urban government. Generally, 
single departments would administer 
services for both the urban and county- 
wide areas. 

3. Since outside the metropolitan gov- 
ernment there will still be varying den- 
sities of population and varying demands 
for local services, “service areas should 
be designated by the county-wide govern- 
ing body to provide special services de- 
sired by concentrations of population.” To 
meet these extra costs, special levies 
should be imposed in those areas receiv- 


the commission recom- 


1 Approximately 90 per cent of the 
residents of Salt Lake County reside in 
contiguous urban areas. 
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ing services above the county-wide level. 
Portions of the county outside the cen- 
tral urban area would elect representa- 
tives at large to serve on the county 
council. 

4. A constitutional amendment should 
be initiated which, when ratified, would 
allow an area-wide election on the pro- 
posed reorganization of government of 
the Salt Lake metropolitan area. 


State Legislatures 
Explored 


Streamlining State Legislatures (Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 1956, 83 
pages) is a report on a unique conference 
devoted to exploring “some of the major 
problems and needs of state legislatures 
today and to consider ways and means of 
strengthening legislative organization, 
procedure and staffing in order to deal 
effectively with current issues.” The 
meeting was intended to identify prob- 
lems for further research rather than to 
reach conclusions. 

Sponsored by the School of Law, the 
Department of Political Science and the 
Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of California, Berkeley, the 
report for the most part summarizes in- 
formation and ideas thrown out in answer 
to the question, “What changes are neces- 
sary if legislators are to maintain and 
improve their standards of performance?” 
The report discusses constitutional limita- 
tions on the conduct of legislative busi- 
ness—procedural limitations and restric- 
tions on the scope of legislative discretion 
—and problems in getting adequate re- 
search and fact-finding. Other problems 
considered involved leadership in the 
legislature; operation of the committee 
system; methods of reducing the volume 
of bills or expediting their flow; the 
length, periodicity and other characteris- 
tics of sessions; legislative rules; and re- 
porting. Not discussed at this conference 
were legislative reapportionment, partisan 
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politics in the legislative process and 
lobby regulation. 

The publication is not a verbatim tran- 
script of the conference except for the 
presentations of Frederick H. Guild, di- 
rector of the Research Department of the 
Kansas Legislative Council, U.S. Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon, and 
Herbert Wiltsee of the Council of State 
Governments, who dealt, respectively, 
with “The Contribution of Research to 
the Solution of Legislative Problems,” 
“Twentieth Century Legislatures for 
Twentieth Century Problems” and “Re- 
cent Trends in Strengthening State 
Legislatures.” 

While the report is primarily concerned 
with the particularly urgent problems 
confronting lawmaking in California, as- 
pects of Streamlining State Legislatures 
are applicable in every state. 

Dr. Joseph P. Harris of the university 
was director of the committee in charge 
of the conference; Stanley Scott, of the 
university's Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, prepared the report. 


Florida Governor’s 
Committees Report 


Seeking advice on some of Florida's 
problems, then Governor-elect LeRoy 
Collins in 1954 appointed 28 committees to 
investigate and make recommendations in 
areas ranging from constitutional revision 
to citrus fruit production, from home rule 
to aviation development, from campaign 
costs to juvenile delinquency, from public 
health to educational television. 

The findings and advice coming from 
these committees have been published by 
the Public Administration Clearing Serv- 
ice of the University of Florida in a 
volume edited by Bruce Mason and Pen- 
rose Jackson, Reports of the Governor's 
Citizen Committees (160 pages). As 
many as nine committees dealt with prob- 
lems of general government organization 
and eight considered those dealing di- 
rectly with economic development. The 
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only major exception in the Reports to 
the contemporary pattern of advising in- 
tegration in state government organiza- 
tion is the suggestion that an office of 
lieutenant governor be established. 

That many of the recommendations 
found acceptance in the governor’s office 
and the legislature is indicated by the 
editors’ notes describing substantial action 
taken. 


University Bureaus 
Publish for Local Officials 


Governmental research bureaus of two 
Massachusetts universities have recently 
published manuals of use to local officials 
in the Bay State. The newly established 
Bureau of Government Research at the 
University of Massachusetts developed as 
its first study a Handbook for Massachu- 
setts Selectmen (83 pages) which brings 
together the powers and duties of the 
holders of this old and highly regulated 
local office. 

In Massachusetts Municipal Manual 
1956 (122 pages) the Bureau of Public 
Administration of Boston University has 
inaugurated a comprehensive directory 
of public officials, state associations of 
local officials and citizen groups interested 
in local government. The first half of 
the publication contains practical data 
concerning municipal government or- 
ganization, finance, planning and report- 
ing. 


Wisconsin Voting 
Study Released 


In How Wisconsin Voted 1848-1954 
(Bureau of Government, University of 
Wisconsin Extensior “ivision, 130 pages) 
James R. Donoghue , esents, by counties, 
the vote in that state for the offices of 
president, governor and senator over the 
period covered. He shows long term 
trends within the state not only by words 
but by maps, charts and graphs. He does 
not discuss the “why” of the trends. On 
an over-all basis the author concludes 
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the state has been solidly Republican for 
a century, with deviations coming mainly 
in times of crisis. 


Two Institute 
Proceedings Published 


An important contribution of the uni- 
versity bureaus of public administration to 
the cause of a professional municipal 
service is the short course. Fresh evi- 
dence of the device's utility and vitality 
is found in the recently published proceed- 
ings of two institutes—one for Texas 
municipal finance personnel, the other for 
New Jersey assessing officers. 

The Institute of Public Affairs of the 
University of Texas has published in the 
Proceedings of the Second Governmental 
Accounting and Finance Institute (86 
pages) the formal papers presented at the 
short course it co-sponsored the past 
summer. Included are three presentations 
on problems of municipal debt, four on 
city revenue alternatives and one on the 
impact of the current economic situation 
on municipal finance. 

The Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Institute for Assessing Officers (Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Rutgers, The 
State University of New Jersey, 73 
pages) includes the addresses centered 
around problems involving the use of a 
recently introduced New Jersey real es- 
tate appraisal manual. 


Strictly Personal 


Clarence E. Ridley, International City 
Managers’ Association director for 27 
years until his recent retirement, and Ar- 
thur W. Bromage, Department of Politi- 
cal Science, University of Michigan, a 
National Municipal League Council mem- 
ber, were recently elected to honorary 
memberships in the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

Robert A. Sigafoos has been appointed 
assistant executive secretary of the In- 
stitute of Local Government at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


| 
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State Politics 


AMERICAN State An In- 
Tropuction. By V. O. Key, Jr. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, xviii, 289 
pp. $4.50. 

Professor Key has undertaken in his 
latest book a task of almost overwhelm- 
ing complexity: an examination of the 
operation of the political systems of the 
states, with special reference to the non- 
southern states. The book serves, there- 
fore, as a companion to the author’s 
earlier Southern Politics (Knopf, 1949), 
completing an impressive preliminary 
study of politics in America at the state 
house level. 

Eschewing the state-by-state analysis 
of Southern Politics, Key none the less 
has uncovered from the welter of data 
available a number of trends and gen- 
eralizations of the most profound conse- 
quence for the future of popular govern- 
ment in the states. His conclusions are 
for the most part not new. There has 
been little lack of awareness that party 
organization has atrophied alarmingly 
during the past 50 years; that the direct 
primary has given birth to a number of 
consequences, not all to the good, which 
were entirely unforeseen by its cham- 
pions; that many of our states operate 
under constitutional and legal barriers 
which make genuine popular control of 
the government all but impossible; that 
the widespread practice of electing state 
executive officials other than the governor 
has seriously vitiated the principle of ac- 
countability ; that one-party domination of 
a high proportion of the states has dis- 
played a discouraging institutional per- 
sistence; or that political parties, es- 
pecially at the state level, fail in most 
cases to provide practical vehicles for 
popular consultation on government pol- 
icy. Key's contribution is a documenta- 
tion of these generalizations which, if not 
utterly conclusive, produces the highest 
order of proof yet available. 
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At the same time, Key sees no easy 
solutions to these imposing problems. The 
direct primary might be viewed as the 
chief villain of the piece; yet Key is 
aware that in the states where the minor- 
ity party has little chance of winning, 
primary competition may offer the voters 
the only semblance of choice they have. 
Furthermore, although he suggests tenta- 
tively that some of the most vexing prob- 
lems might be minimized by the existence 
of a viable two-party system in which 
each party possessed a healthy organiza- 
tion and the means for enforcing at least 
a modicum of party responsibility, Key 
has but little confidence that such a state 
of affairs can be consciously manufac- 
tured. Our best hope, he concludes, is to 
try to discern the direction in which 
present trends are taking us so that the 
range of freedom between the desirable 
and the inevitable may be understood and 
used most effectively. 


Ruoren A. Smita 
University of Kansas 


Political Publicizers 


PROFESSIONAL PupLic RELATIONS AND 
PouiticaL Power. By Stanley Kelley, 
Jr. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1956. 247 pp. $4.50. 

Today, when a man is nominated for 
office in this country, he is faced with the 
problem of getting his story across to 
hundreds of thousands and, in many cases, 
millions of voters. Political organizations 
are just now beginning to realize that by 
themselves it is impossible to merchandise 
a candidate successfully. The mass media 
have, as Kelley points out, “not only 
grown, they have multiplied, and each 
time they have done so they have called 
for new methods and new skills.” 

To meet the new problems, the political 
publicity man has begun to be an impor- 
tant factor in politics. It is undoubtedly 
true that there are still many areas in the 
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United States where politics is played 
more or less as it has been played in the 
past. In the large metropolitan areas and 
the heavily populated states, however, 
skilled publicity men—either local or im- 
ported from other areas—have taken over 
to use the “hard sell” methods to put 
across their particular candidates. 

In his book, Stanley Kelley, Jr., paints 
a fascinating and in some respects a ter- 
rifying picture through a succession of 
case studies of how these political pub- 
licity men do their job. The cases run 
from a careful study of the California 
publicity firm of Whitaker and Baxter 
and its successes with Earl Warren, 
Richard Nixon and Goodwin Knight to a 
study of the campaign to defeat President 
Truman’s national health insurance plan. 
The book also chronicles the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. Particularly breath- 
taking is the chapter on “Merchandising 
Doubt,” a case study of the campaign to 
elect John Marshall Butler to the United 
States Senate from Maryland in 1950. 
All of the case studies are extremely well 
written and well documented. 

Kelley, in his proper interest in telling 
his story and promoting his general con- 
clusion relative to the growing strength 
of the political publicity men, tends to 
write off the political boss as of increas- 
ingly lesser importance. There is no 
doubt that, where professional compe- 
tence is needed to help win elections, the 
position of the boss may be considerably 
weakened, but there are still many things 
about politics and political organization 
that the political publicity men haven't 
learned, and one of them is the amazing 
resiliency of the modern political boss 
who is, himself, as far a cry from the 
traditional stereotype of the boss as 
Whitaker and Baxter are from P. T. 
Barnum. 

Donavo G. HerzBerc 
Eagleton Foundation 


Rutgers University 
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Local Government 


AmerIcAN LocaL GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By Harold D. Alder- 
fer. New York City, The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. xix, 662 pp. $5.90. 

Believing that “it is impossible to iso- 
late one kind of local government unit 
from the rest and arrive at any real 
understanding of local government prob- 
lems,” the author has produced a new 
basic text dealing with the range of local 
governmental units and their services. 

This volume includes the subjects 
necessarily and traditionally found in its 
species—the legal forms, frequency, struc- 
tures and operations of local govern- 
mental units and their relationships, in- 
cluding those in metropolitan areas; the 
relationships of population and geography 
to the subject; the state’s place; politics 
and elections; staff services; and the line 
services of law enforcement, traffic con- 
trol, fire protection, public works, health, 
welfare and schools. Attention is drawn 
to overriding problems of metropolitan 
areas at appropriate points throughout 
the text. 

The text is distinguished from most, 
however, in the emphasis given to (1) the 
relationships of the federal government to 
the localities and (2) placing American 
local government in its historical setting. 
Particularly the increasing policy im- 
portance of the national government in 
local affairs is well illustrated in Pro- 
fessor Alderfer’s discussion of, for ex- 
ample, grant-in-aid services (and con- 
trols), desegregation, crime control and 
local political activity. The main conclu- 
sions of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations are noted. 

The author uses examples extensively 
throughout. Bibliographies are marked 
by extensive reference to recent journal 
articles. Suggested subjects for more in- 
tensive study are placed, together with the 
references, at the end of each chapter. 

TS. 
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Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Auditing 

InterNAL Avupitinc. By Orlando N. 
Strobel. Chicago 37, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, September 1, 1956. 4 pp. 
50 cents. 

SELECTION OF THE INDEPENDENT 
MunicipaL Avuprtor. By E. Waldo 
Mauritz. Chicago 37, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, September 16, 1956. 4 pp. 


50 cents. 
Budget 
LocaL GOVERNMENTAL Bupcet Srupy 
MANUAL (revised). A Manual for Use 
by Citizens’ Groups as a Guide in Analyz- 
ing Budgets and Tax Rates of Local Gov- 


ernmental Agencies. Indianapolis, In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce, 1956. 
33 pp. 

City-County Consolidation 


Crry-County ConsoLmation: Its 
IN Fiorina. By J. E. Do- 
vell; Gainesville, University of Florida, 
Public Administration Clearing Service, 
1956. 12 pp. 

Community Planning 

Community OrGANIzATION. Theory 
and Principles. By Murray G. Ross. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
xv, 239 pp. $3.00. 


Community Surveys 
Preparinc Your City ror THE Fu- 
ture. How to Make an Economic Study 
of Your Community. By Robert B. Gar- 
rabrant. Washington 6, D. C., Urban 


Land Institute, 1956. 27 pp. $2.50. 
Charts. 

Conservation 
Our VANisH1nc S#oretine. The 


Shoreline, the Survey, the Areas. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Department of In- 
terior, National Park Service, n.d. 36 
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Debt 


Present CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE MARKET For MunicrPaAL Bonps. By 
Cushman McGee. Chicago 37, Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, August 1, 
1956. 6 pp. 50 cents. 

Provincia, Pusiic Dest. The High- 
lights. Toronto 5, Citizens Research In- 
stitute of Canada, Effective Government, 
July 1956. 8 pp. 

Decision Process 

Tue Decision Process. Seven Cate- 
gories of Functional Analysis. By Har- 
old D. Lasswell. College Park, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College of Business 
and Public Administration, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 1956. 26 pp. 


Ethics 
Tue Contrrot or Ermicat STANDARDS 
IN THE Pustic Service. By Phillip 
Monypenny. Chicago 1, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, Public Aid in Illinois, 
May 1956. 4 pp. 


Fire Laws 

Iowa Fire Laws. Iowa City, Institute 
of Public Affairs of the State University 
of Iowa, and Firemanship Training, 
Engineering Extension, Iowa State Col- 
lege, in cooperation with the League of 
Iowa Municipalities and the State Pub- 
lic Safety Department, Fire Marshal 
Division, 1956. 96 pp. $2.00. 


Fluoridation 
American COMMUNITIES ReEporTED 
Aportinc, THen Rescinpinc, FLvoripa- 
TION. Including Two Which Have Re- 
instated Fluoridation. Syracuse, New 
York, Bureau of Municipal Research, 
1956. Variously paged. 


Housing 

Tue DEeLIneATION AND STRUCTURE OF 
Renta Housinec Areas. A Milwaukee 
Case Study. By Herman G. Berkman. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Re- 
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search and Service, August 1956. 


$1.15. 

Land Exchange 
Lanp Excuance Commission. St. 
Paul, Minnesota Legislative Research 
Committee, 1956. 50 pp. 


Land Use 
Tue East Saw Gasper Vattey. An 
Area Land Use Plan. Industry, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Homes, Schools, Rec- 
reation. Los Angeles, Regional Planning 
Commission, 1956. 26 pp. Maps, charts. 


Legislation 
How Our Laws Are Mane. By 
Charles J. Zinn. Washington 25, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 


39 pp. 
Legislative Bodies 

NORTHEASTERN REGIONAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL LecisLaTive CONFERENCE. 
Held at Hartford, Connecticut, March 
22-23, 1956. New York 36, Council of 
State Governments, Eastern Regional Of- 
fice, 1956. 24 pp. 

Resume. Fourth Annual Interstate 
Conference on Reciprocal Support Legis- 
lation. Sponsored Jointly by The Coun- 
cil of State Governments, The Oregon 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
The Legal Aid Committee oi the Oregon 
State Bar. Held at Portland, Oregon, 
October 27-28, 1955. New York 3%, 
Council of State Governments, Eastern 
Regional Office, 1956. Variously paged. 


Liquor Control 
Liguor Laws tN ALASKA AND Se- 
Lectep States. Juneau, Alaska Legisla- 
tive Council, 1956. 51 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 
A Brier. Prepared by the Planning 
Board, Heads of Departments and Of- 
ficials of the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto. Presented to the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
By Frederick G. Gardiner. Toronto, 
The Metropolitan Toronto Planning 

Board, 1956. 220 pp. Maps. 


144 pp. 
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Tue Cominc Ace or Cities. Second 
Annual Wherrett Lecture on Local Gov- 
ernment. By Luther H. Gulick. Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh, Institute 
of Local Government, 1956. 20 pp. 

Wuat's Gornc On Here? The Sec- 
ond in a Presentation on Metropolitan 
Growth. A Series of Articles in the 
Flint Journal. Flint, Michigan, the Jour- 
nal, 1956. Variously paged. Illus. 

Noise 

Seconp West Coast Notse SyMposi- 
um—Community Noise. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Accoustical Society of 
America, Noise Control, July 1956. 96 
pp. Illus. $2.00. 


Population 

EXPANSION OF CURRENT PoPULATION 
Survey Sampte: 1956. Washington 25, 
D. C., U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, July 15, 1956. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Tue Porutation or New Jersey. By 
John E. Brush. New Brunswick (New 
Jersey), Rutgers University Press, 1956. 
xi, 114 pp. 

President 

Tue Orrice or THE AMERICAN Presi- 
pency. Philadelphia 4, The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
The Annals, September 1956. 155 pp. 
$2.00: 

Public Health 

Pustic ADMINISTRATION IN 
West Vircinta. By Eugene R. Elkins 
and Larry Young. Morgantown, West 
Virginia University, Bureau for Govern- 
ment Research, 1956. 50 pp. 

Public Safety 

Pustic Sarety Services In Oak 
Park, Micnican. A Survey of In- 
tegrated Police and Fire Operations. 
Detroit, Citizens Research Council of 
Michigan, 1956. Variously paged. 


Purchasing 


PurcHASING MANuAL. San Angelo, 
Texas, City Manager’s Office, 1956. 16 
pp. 
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Recreation 


A Gumwe to Books on REcREATION. 
An Annotated List of over 750 Selected 
Titles. New York 11, National Recrea- 
tion Association, Recreation, September 
1956, Part II. 30 pp. 


Rent Control 


Report on Rent Controt New 
York State 1955. New York 7, Tem- 
porary State Housing Rent Commission, 
1956. 70 pp. 

Research 


Mernops or Researcu. Educational, 
Psychological, Sociological. By Carter 
V. Good and Douglas E. Scates. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 
xx, 920 pp. $6.00. 


Retirement Systems 


Pustic Retirement Ap- 
MINISTRATION. Papers Delivered During 
50th Annual Conference, Washington, 
D. C., June 3-7, 1956. Chicago 37, Com- 
mittee on Public Employee Retirement 
Administration of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, 1956. 70 pp. 


Retirement Systems-Taxation 


FeperaL Tax CONSIDERATIONS IN ReE- 
TIREMENT SysteM Operations. Chicago 
37, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 
August 16, 1956. 20 pp. $1.00. 


Security Program 
Tue Feperat Loyaty-Security Pro- 
GRAM. Report of the Special Committee 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. New York, Dodd, Mead 


& Company, 1956. xxvi, 301 pp. $5.00. 
Shopping Centers 
An Arcuirect Discusses 


Centers. (A Series of Articles from the 
Miami Herald.) By Clinton Gamble. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, Gamble, Pow- 
nall & Gilroy, 1955. Variously paged. 
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State Aid 


State Arp to Locat GoverNMENT. A 
Brief Description of the Current Types of 
Financial Assistance Showing Purpose, 
Methods of Apportionment, Statutory 
Citations and Amounts Distributed. Al- 
bany, New York, Department of Audit 
and Control, Division of Municipal Af- 
fairs, Research and Statistics Section, 
1956. 59 pp. 


Statistics 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
States 1956. 77th Annual Edition. 
Washington 25, D. C., U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1956. 
xvi, 1,049 pp. $3.75. 


Subdivision 


RECORDING AND ReportinG STATISTICS 
on Suppivision Activity. Chicago 37, 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
Planning Advisory Service, June 1956. 
24 pp. Charts. 


Taxation and Finance 


ComPenDIUM oF City GOVERNMENT 
Finances 1n 1955. Prepared by Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, 1956. 159 
pp. 75 cents. 

oF STATE GOVERNMENT 
Finances 1n 1955. Prepared by Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1956. 69 pp. 
40 cents. 

Deer in THE Heart or Taxes: Tax 
DEVELOPMENTS IN WASHINGTON STATE— 
How We Gor Tuis Way. Bust- 
NESS AND Occupation Tax—Its Srruc- 
Ture, Yrecp AND Impact. (1st and 2nd 
Pocket Reports in a Series.) By John F. 
Sly. Seattle 1, Washington State Re- 
search Council, 1956. 24 and 44 pp. re- 
spectively. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE ProcEED- 
incs, Wasurincton, D. C. 1956. Part I. 
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Chicago 37, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association of the United States and 
Canada, Municipal Finance, August 1956. 
64 pp. 50 cents. 

A Harr Century or Constructive 
Service 1n Pusiic Finance ApMINIs- 
TRATION. By A. A. Weinberg. Chicago 
37, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 
August 16, 1956. 6 pp. 50 cents. 

Possiste ADJUSTMENTS IN THE 
InptANA Tax Structure. Second Re- 
port of the Commission on State Tax and 
Financing Policy. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Commission on State Tax and Financing 
Policy, 1956. 64 pp. 

Reprort or THE Lecis_ative INTERIM 
Commission on Highway Taxes Dis- 
TRIBUTION. St. Paul, Minnesota, the 
Commission, 1956. 30 pp. 

A Resume or Catirornia’s Tax 
Structure, 1850-1955. Report of the 
Assembly Interim Committee on Revenue 
and Taxation to the California Legisla- 
ture. Sacramento, Assembly of the State 
of California, 1956. 63 pp. 

Sates Tax Cortections. State of 
Tennessee for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1956. An Analysis and Com- 
parison Showing the Amounts of Sales 
Tax Collected by Each of 99 Classifica- 
tions of Business in Fifteen Large Coun- 
ties and Eleven Large Cities with an In- 
dex to the Volume of Sales by Various 
Types of Taxable Business. Based upon 
Data Supplied by the Accounting Division 
of the Department of Finance and Taxa- 
tion of the State of Tennessee. Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee Taxpayers Association, 
1956. 45 pp. 

Sources or Muwnicipat REvENUE 
Orner Tuan Property INCOME 
Taxes: Selected Annotated References. 
Detroit, Public Library, Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, 1956. 11 pp. 
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State Finance. Expenditures of the 
State of Kansas, 1915-1953. By James T. 
McDonald. Lawrence, University of 
Kansas, Governmental Research Center, 
1956. 75 pp. Charts. 

State Tax Cotections 1956. 
Washington 25, D. C., Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, August 
23, 1956. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

State Tax Rates anp COLLECTIONS, 
1950 and 1955. New York 20, Tax 
Foundation, 1956. 36 pp. 

STATISTICAL MATERIALS ON THE Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF FepeRAL EXPENDITURES 
Amonc THE States. By Selma Mush- 
kin. Washington 25, D. C., U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service, Division of 
Public Health Methods, 1956. 79 pp. 

Summary or City GoverNMENT FI- 
NANCES in 1955. Washington 25, D. C., 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, July 16, 1956. 20 pp. 15 cents. 

SuMMARY oF GOVERNMENTAL FINANCE 
1n 1955. Washington 25, D. C., Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
August 20, 1956. 35 pp. 25 cents. 


Traffic 
Or Time anv Trarric anp How to 
Move Asout More Easiry Greater 
Cleveland, Ohio, Citizens 
League, 1956. 12 pp. Illus. 


Urban Renewal 


New Lire Sarnt A Pro- 
gram for the Continuous Conservation, 
Rehabilitation and Reconstruction of 
Land Uses and Physica! Facilities in 
Saint Paul. Saint Paul, Minnesota, City 
Planning Board, 1956. 31 pp. 50 cents. 


Utilities 
MunicipaL Utitiry ADMINISTRATION. 
Madison 3, League of Wisconsin Munic- 
ipalities, 1956. 61 pp. $2.00. 
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NML Publishes Model County Charter 


To help in the improvement of 
“clumsy, antiquated and almost in- 
evitably expensive” county government, 
the National Municipal League this 
month will issue a new publication, the 
Model County Charter. 

The League staff, with the coopera- 
tion of several score authorities and 
specialists, has worked on the model 
for the last decade. During this period 
various drafts have been submitted to 
critics who included veteran charter 


draftsmen, county officials, educators, 
governmental researchers and others, 
and have been given practical “labora- 
tory” tests by being used in the draft- 
ing of state laws and county charters. 
The Model County Charter is de- 


signed to assist citizens, county officials 


and state legislators who wish to 
strengthen and modernize county gov- 
ernments by improving the basic laws 
under which they operate. 

Included are comprehensive 
visions for county powers, administra- 
tive organization, fiscal procedures, 
planning and the election process. 

The introduction, written primarily 
by League Assistant Director John E. 
Bebout, with the help of many advisors, 
places counties in their mid-twentieth 
century context and constitutes a cap- 


pr o- 


sule education in the history, problems 
and prospects of county government. 

“The last few years,” Mr. Bebout 
points out, “have seen a decided change 
in attitudes toward the future of county 
government. County functions have 
been growing in number, importance 
and magnitude, This process has been 
particularly marked in metropolitan 
communities but it is by no means con- 
fined to them.” 

The new model will be available this 
month at $1.50 per copy, with discounts 
for quantity purchases by study groups, 
charter commissions and educational 
institutions. 


Thomas Graham Re-elected 


Thomas Graham, president of the 
Bankers Bond Company and member of 
the League’s Council, recently was 
elected to his eighth one-year term as 
president of the St. Louis Board of 
Sinking Fund Commissioners. 


Attend G. R. A. Meeting 

Alfred Willoughby, Troy R. West- 
meyer and William N. Cassella, Jr., of 
the League staff, attended the confer- 
ence of the Governmental Research As- 
sociation in October at the Westchester 
Country Club at Rye, New York. 


Putting the finishing touches on the Model County Charter in the, reading room of the Murray 
Seasongood Library are, left to right, William N. Cassella, Jr.. Frank P. Grad, John M. Kerneochan, 


Troy R. Westmeyer and John E. Bebout. 


Grad and Kernochan are with the Columbia University 


Legislative Drafting Fund; the others are members of the League's staff. 
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Morgan Nominated 


(Continued from page 473) 


investigatory resolutions and then be- 
coming floor leader in the taking of 
testimony in support of the various im- 
peachment resolutions, many of which 
bore his name. 

Mr. Morgan also was instrumental in 
establishing the Louisiana Public Af- 
fairs Research Council. 

Nominated for re-election as vice 
presidents are John S. Linen and Wil- 
liam Collins. 

Other nominations, all of which will 
be submitted to the annual meeting of 
members at 10 a.m. November 11 in 
connection with the National Confer- 
ence on Government in Memphis, are: 

For regional vice president: Jac 
Chambliss, Chattanooga; C. E. Com- 
mander, Jr., Jacksonville; Ben B. 
Ehrlichman, Seattle; Robert H. Fouke, 
San Francisco; John B. Gage, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Carl J. Gilbert, Boston; 
Barry Goldwater, Phoenix; Thomas 
Graham, Louisville; Lloyd Hale, Min- 
neapolis; A. E. Johnson, Denver; Mark 
S. Matthews, Greenwich, Connecticut: 
H. Bruce Palmer, Newark, New Jersey; 
Ed. P. Phillips, Richmond, Virginia; 
Thomas R. Reid, Dearborn, Michigan: 
Lee M. Sharrar, Houston; Charles P. 
Taft, Cincinnati; Alex R. Thomas, San 
Antonio; Henry Vaughan Watkins, 
Jackson, Mississippi; James E. Webb, 
Oklahoma City; and James C. Worthy, 
Chicago. 

For member of Council, term expir- 
ing 1959: Frederick L. Bird, New York; 
Mrs. Albert D. Cash, Cincinnati; 
Jerome K. Crossman, Dallas; Winston 
W. Crouch, Los Angeles; E. D. Dodd, 
Toledo; Ewart W. Goodwin, San Diego; 
John K. H. Nightingale, Jr., Provi- 
dence; Edmund B. Shea, Milwaukee; 


Charles T. Silverson, Minneapolis; Hal- 
sey Smith, Portland, Maine; and Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Jr., New York. 

The nominating committee, of which 
William Collins is chairman, includes 
Mark S. Matthews, Frank C. Moore, 
Vernon C. Myers and James M. Osborn. 


New Editor Named 


for Taxation, Finance 


Jackson Phillips, a member of the 
municipal research staff of Dun & Brad- 
street, this month succeeds Wade S. 
Smith as editor of the Taxation and 
Finance section of the Nationa Mu- 
NIcIPAL Review. 

Mr. Phillips, who served on the fi- 


Wade 8. Smith 


Jackson Phillips 


nance project research staff of the 
Mayor's Committee on Management 
Survey of New York City, also has 
taught economics and public finance at 
the University of Texas, Lehigh Uni- 
versity and the City College of New 
York. 

Mr. Smith, assistant director of mu- 
nicipal research for Dun & Bradstreet, 
who has been editor of the Taxation 
and Finance section for the last 22 
years, is retiring because of the press of 
increasing professional responsibilities. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form 
(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three... 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Goverament—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955). 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952)... nahh’ 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, % pages (1955)... iene 
P. R., [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955)... 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, o ‘pages (i953) 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) ....0....ccesssreesnnennennnnnnnnenene 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 0... ..ccccccccceenveee 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) ..... 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954)... nninepgnate 
Model Rea! Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955)... a 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953)... 


Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) . = 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, pages (1954)... 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954)... nbeamiatenieen 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, $8 pages (1954) 
Civic Victories, by Richard 8. Childs, 367 pages (1952)... sapetinoeuapueinn 
Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages re pumapetinens - 2.00 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952)... a 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5. Matthews, “a pages (1954)... 4.00 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 50 
The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 

Guthrie 8. Birkhead (reprinted from National Muwicipat Ra- 

view), 12 pages (1953) 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review), 32 pages (1955)... 
Proportional Representation—lIllustrative Election, % pages (1951)... 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940). 
Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean etc (reprinted from NATIONAL 

Municipal Review), 32 pages (1954) 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Model County Charter 


T° help citizens, county officials and state 

legislatures strengthen and modernize 
county governments, this model relies on the 
best American experience and on the work 


of several score distinguished authorities. 


It includes provisions for county powers, 
administrative organization, fiscal proce- 
dures, planning and the election process as 
well as a comprehensive introduction that is 
a “quick” education in the history, problems 
and prospects of county government in the 
United States. 


If experts are right in believing that 
counties, especially those in metropolitan 
areas, will continue to grow stronger in 
functions and powers, this volume will be 
indispensable to civic leaders, officials, edu- 
cators, libraries and all others concerned 


with government improvement. 


Single copy $1.50 Ten or more, 10% off 


Order from 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 E. 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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